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FOREWORD 

LINCOLN  ELLSWORTH  exemplifies  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  world's  discoverers ;  moreover, 
he  typifies  a  distinctive  aspect  of  modern  explora- 
tion. 

The  old  explorers  rightly  sought  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  their  time.  Spices,  gold,  vast  virgin  territo- 
ries lay  beyond  the  horizon  for  Columbus,  for  Ma- 
gellan, for  Vasco  da  Gama,  for  Marco  Polo. 

To-day  it  is  more  often  the  search  for  knowledge, 
the  service  to  science,  which  actuates  the  heroic  men 
who  risk  life  to  attain  Earth's  last  frontiers.  No 
mean  by-product  of  their  brave  deeds  is  the  stamina, 
the  sheer  character,  the  high  valor  that  gleams 
through  their  narratives. 

Ellsworth  chose  a  great  associate  in  the  stalwart 
Amundsen,  whose  name  will  always  live  for  three 
mighty  feats — traverse  of  the  Northwest  Passage, 
discovery  of  the  South  Pole,  and,  with  Lincoln  Ells- 
worth, the  first  aerial  crossing  of  the  vast  North 
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Polar  Basin.  And  there  is  Amundsen's  own  word  for 
it  that  Ellsworth's  participation  in  the  two  Arctic 
Expeditions  of  1925  and  1926  was  an  essential 
factor  to  their  success. 

The  Amundsen-Ellsworth  Expedition  of  1925 
reached  latitude  87  °  44'  North.  It  explored  120,000 
square  miles  of  hitherto  unknown  area,  it  took 
soundings  which  showed  depths  of  the  Polar  Basin 
at  that  latitude  to  be  12,000  feet,  which  fact  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  land  on  the  Europe  side  of 
the  Pole,  and  its  observations  showed  that  meteoro- 
logical conditions  offered  no  obstacles  to  aerial  ex- 
ploration of  Arctic  regions. 

The  Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile  Transpolar 
Flight  from  Spitzbergen  to  Alaska,  in  1926,  across 
the  North  Pole  and  across  the  "Ice  Pole/'  spanned 
the  largest  remaining  terrestrial  "blind  spot/'  and 
proved  that  no  continental  mass  of  land  lies  between 
the  North  Pole  and  Alaska. 

Few  men  have  had,  or  can  have,  many  of  the  ex- 
periences this  altruistic  and  modest  American  gentle- 
man sought  and  found — in  aircraft,  in  forest  and  ice 
pack,  above  the  timber  line,  and  far  beyond  man's 
northernmost  settlements. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  his  interesting  scientific 
observations,  his  narrative  enriches  the  literature  of 
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exploration — that  literature  which  deals  with  high 
adventures,  with  brave  and  heroic  men,  which  com- 
municates the  glamor  and  thrills  of  reality. 

Gilbert  Grosvenor, 
President  National  Geographic  Society. 
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Publishers'  Note: 

We  have  asked  Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  a  Trustee  and 
Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
friend  of  the  Ellsworth  family  for  many  years,  to  shed 
some  light  upon  the  background  and  early  years  of  the 
modest  man  who  has  written  this  book  and  from  whom 
it  is  so  difficult  to  extract  purely  personal  information. 

LINCOLN  ELLSWORTH'S  whole  life  had  been 
a  preparation  for  the  great  adventure  of  explor- 
ing the  Arctic,  the  dream  to  which  he,  like  Roald 
Amundsen,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  every  kind,  clung  for  many  years. 

Just  as  Amundsen  as  a  boy  in  Norway,  fascinated 
by  the  stories  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  quests 
for  the  Northwest  Passage,  had  determined  to  be- 
come an  arctic  explorer,  so  Ellsworth  as  a  boy  in 
America,  about  ten  years  younger  than  Amundsen, 
had  been  thrilled  by  the  same  stories  and  felt  the 
same  call  of  the  Northland.  It  was  not  the  desire 
for  glory  but  rather  the  response  made  by  the  spirit 
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of  man  from  its  very  depths  when  facing  the  un- 
known— the  desire  to  push  back  the  barriers  that 
limit  human  knowledge. 

Lincoln  was  a  reticent,  imaginative  boy,  not  nearly 
so  vigorous  as  many  of  his  schoolmates,  and  physi- 
cally not  as  well  equipped  as  they  to  lead  a  rigorous 
life.  At  the  most  impressionable  age  he  read  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  "Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting 
Trail"  and  Dr.  Fridjhof  Nansen's  "Farthest  North." 
The  die  was  cast.  He  would  make  his  body  a  fit 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
desire  of  his  life — to  become  an  explorer. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  polar  expedition  with 
Amundsen  by  airplane,  in  1925,  his  sister,  Clare 
Ellsworth  Prentice,  always  his  understanding  and 
devoted  ally,  declared  of  him: 

"He  couldn't  stand  civilization.  Cities  overwhelm 
him.  Since  he  was  a  child  he  has  wanted  to  be  out 
under  the  sky  finding  something  which  nobody  ever 
found  before.  He  hates  everything  that  hints  of  ease 
or  luxury.  He  wanted  to  battle  for  his  life,  for  his 
food  and  for  warmth.  And  now  he  is  where  he 
wanted  to  be.  .  .  ." 

When  this  expedition  was  lost  amid  the  polar  ice 
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for  nearly  a  month  the  startling  contrast  between  the 
positions,  tastes  and  personalities  of  Lincoln  and  of 
his  father,  James  W.  Ellsworth,  brought  forth  inter - 
esting  comment  from  Morris  Markey  in  the  "Eve- 
ning World"  Slightly  abridged  this  read  as  follows: 

"James  W.  Ellsworth,  the  explorer's  father,  has 
discouraged  his  son's  ambitions  to  be  an  explorer. 
Twice  in  previous  years  he  refused  his  consent  to 
Lincoln  to  join  other  expeditions  into  the  North.  On 
the  present  expedition  he  gave  his  consent  only  after 
Lincoln's  sister,  Mrs.  Bernon  S.  Prentice,  had 
pleaded  his  cause,  and  after  he  had  met  Amundsen. 
Even  at  the  last,  however,  he  believed  that  Lincoln 
was  giving  up  too  much,  sacrificing  too  much  of  the 
ease  of  life  which  the  father  had  earned  for  him, 
by  striking  out  into  uncharted,  mysterious  and 
threatening  regions. 

"Yet  Mr.  Ellsworth  might  have  reckoned  that  his 
own  blood  would  flow  through  his  son's  veins.  For 
the  father  himself  was  a  pioneer,  courageous  and  in- 
trepid, even  if  among  less  dangerous  elements.  (The 
field  of  coal  mining.)  Only  in  late  years  has  he 
abandoned  active  participation  in  business  to  live  as 
he  sees  fit. 

"Curiously,  he  chose  to  bask  in  the  luxurious  relics 
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of  the  past — to  live  in  an  antique  world.  He  pur- 
chased and  restored  the  Villa  Palmieri,  overlooking 
Florence — where,  according  to  tradition,  Boccaccio 
wrote  the  'Decameron3 ;  also  the  mediceval  Castle 
(Schloss)  Lenzburg  in  Switzerland,  ancestral  seat 
of  the  Hapsburgs. 

"Thus  the  father  of  the  explorer  is  passing  his 
days  in  the  most  firmly  established,  the  most  com- 
pletely known  places  of  the  world — around  which 
history  and  traditions  have  accumulated  for  genera- 
tions. He  could  not  hope  to  discover  anything  at 
all  in  the  valleys  and  hills  through  which  he  wan- 
ders, not  even  a  new  variety  of  meadow  flower. 

"This  is  the  life  which  he  wanted  to  live  out,  with 
his  son  by  his  side,  on  the  fair,  sunny  slope  of  past 
eras,  whose  facts  are  proven  and  whose  every  dream 
has  been  dreamed  before. 

"But  Lincoln  Ellsworth  found  utterly  unbearable 
all  those  established  things — those  manifestations  of 
a  completed  and  documented  civilization.  They  palled 
on  his  fresh  imagination  and  his  inborn  hunger  for 
discovery.  .  .  /' 

True  enough!  Yet,  as  Mr.  Mar  key  notes,  it  was  the 
very  likeness  between  father  and  son  which  caused 
their  dissimilarity!  Each  was  constrained  by  his  own 
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strong  pioneering  instinct  to  build  his  own  world. 

As  far  back  as  the  Ellsworth  family  has  been 
traced  that  pioneering  strain  runs  true.  The  very 
name  is  said  to  be  of  Norse  origin.  *  This  circum- 
stance was  recalled  when,  after  his  two  flights  with 
Amundsen,  Norway  honored  Lincoln  Ellsworth  as 
a  foster  son,  and  in  the  bestowal  of  medals  and 
honors,  including  the  giving  of  his  name  to  a  moun- 
tain in  Spitsbergen,  made  cordial  reference  to  him 
as  a  "modern  viking"  and  <{one  of  ours."  But  for 
a  sturdy  heritage  from  both  Old  and  New  England, 
he  might  have  felt  himself  a  citizen  of  Norway. 

As  early  as  1235  there  is  to  be  found  an  English 
Ellsworth  with  what  appears  to  have  been  a  restless 
streak,  for  he  was  a  traveler  by  choice  and  profes- 
sion, being  an  itinerant  justice  of  the  king's  court. 
The  first  American  Ellsworth,  Josiah,  born  in  Eng- 
land, early  voyaged  westward  and  settled  in  1646  in 


*  The  name  Ellsworth,  by  some  believed  to  be  of  Norse  origin,  is 
more  immediately  derived  from  that  of  a  small  village  a  few  miles 
from  Cambridge,  England.  In  Saxon,  worth,  any  sufficiently  warded 
place,  came  to  denote  a  small  farmstead.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
word  is  strength,  according  to  Webster.  Ellsworth,  it  is  known  his- 
torically, is  homogeneous  with  Aylesworth.  "Noting  that  the  English 
town  of  Aylesbury  was  originally  spelled  Aeglesbyrig"  writes  one 
British  etymological  authority,  "we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Ayl,  and  sometimes  El,  is  a  contraction  of  Eigil,  one  of  the  gods  of 
Norse  mythology — Sigil,  the  hero-archer." 
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Windsor,  Connecticut,  where  the  family  homestead 
is  still  standing.  He  was  rated  as  a  man  with  "a 
family,  a  horse,  and  four  oxen"  which  was  then  in- 
dicative of  great  prosperity.  Chief  Justice  Oliver 
Ellsworth  was  a  descendant  of  his  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration. In  the  sixth,  his  descendants  again  pushed 
westward  and  were  among  the  first  white  settlers 
on  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio. 

In  the  eighth  generation  Lincoln's  father,  James 
William  Ellsworth,  was  born  in  that  State  in  the 
village  of  Hudson.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
— in  the  words  of  President  William  F.  Peirce,  of 
Kenyon  College, — u great  in  his  constructive  power 
.  .  .  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  that  character- 
ized his  industrial  life  .  .  .  in  his  victory  over  the 
claim  of  things.  .  .  .  He  had  great  possessions, 
indeed  he  was  one  of  the  great  collectors  of  his 
generation,  yet  he  owned  the  things  that  he  possessed. 
They  never  mastered  him.  .  .  ." 

He,  too,  was  a  blazer  of  trails,  a  taker  of  chances. 
He  became  known  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields, 
where  his  fortune  was  founded,  as  a  redeemer  of 
lost  causes — a  man  who  made  his  wealth  out  of 
projects  which  other  men  gave  up  as  hopeless.  He 
experimented  upon  the  elimination  of  the  excessive 
gas  that  made  coal  mining  operations  impossible  in 
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certain  districts,  imported  a  special  fan  from  Ger- 
many and  made  the  mines  workable.  The  coal  that 
resulted  led  to  the  expansion  of  his  career,  one  filled 
for  many  years  with  hard  work  and  overstrain. 

Why,  then,  should  he  have  objected  so  vigorously 
to  hazards  for  Lincoln  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions on  this  continent  and  in  the  Arctic?  They  had 
an  equally  clear  title  to  the  pioneering  instinct.  Why 
should  its  gratification  have  been  dreaded  by  him  at 
each  and  every  point — have  been  yielded  to  only 
under  the  compulsion  of  affection?  That  they  were 
too  much  alike  is  the  explanation. 

James  W.  Ellsworth's  love  for  the  things  of  man, 
and  Lincoln's  for  the  things  of  Nature,  made  them 
both  collectors,  though  in  different  fields — the  father 
of  Chinese  porcelains,  of  a  Rembrandt  and  of 
Inness'  paintings,  of  rugs,  clocks  and  rare  books, 
including  a  famous  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible; 
the  son  of  fossil  algce,  meteorites  and  other  geo- 
logical specimens. 

Lincoln  remembers  his  father's  one-man  expedi- 
tions to  purchase  new  and  old  rarities  for  his  col- 
lections. He  remembers  much  of  his  father's  Hercu- 
lean labors  as  one  of  the  organisers  and  directors  of 
the  World's  Fair,  or  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
in  Chicago  in  1893.  Of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  leading  part 
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in  planning  and  making  a  success  of  this  important 
event  in  America's  life  in  spite  of  one  of  the  worst 
business  panics  in  the  history  of  the  country,  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  the  noted  architect  who  was  Chief 
of  Construction  and  Director  of  Works  of  the 
Exposition,  wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

"I  do  not  know  who  first  advocated  holding  a 
World's  Fair  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  When  it 
became  certain  that  the  Fair  would  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago .  .  .  there  was  the  usual  delay  and  waste  of 
precious  time  in  discussions  as  to  the  site.  The  na- 
tional and  the  local  commissions,  the  Chicago  author- 
ities and  the  railway  officials  all  had  divergent  but 
positive  views.  Order  was  brought  out  of  chaos  by 
James  W.  Ellsworth.  Mr.  Ellsworth  .  .  .  was  op- 
posed to  fairs  as  commonly  conducted,  and  was  in 
the  management  against  his  own  desires.  But  being 
connected  with  the  enterprise,  he  set  about  making 
the  right  beginning.  To  Lyman  J.  Gage,  president  of 
the  Illinois  organization,  he  suggested  that  Fred- 
erick Lazv  Olmsted,  the  leading  American  landscape 
architect,  be  consulted.  At  first  Mr.  Gage  demurred 
on  the  score  of  expense,  but  finally  consented.  .  .  . 
Whereupon  Mr.  Ellsworth  set  before  Mr.  Olmsted 
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the  alluring  possibilities  of  a  great  exposition  area 
with  waterways,  canals,  lagoons,  and  fine  architec- 
ture. He  kindled  Mr.  Olmsted's  enthusiasm  with  the 
prospect  of  developing  six  hundred  acres  at  an  out- 
lay  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  Mr.  Ellsworth,  almost 
alone  among  the  directors  at  the  beginning,  saw  the 
vision." 

Moreover,  he  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
initiating  Chicago's  great  park  system,  suggesting 
to  Mr.  Burnham  the  making  of  a  plan  for  a  connec- 
tion covering  the  eight  miles  of  Lake  front  between 
Grant  and  Jackson  Parks,  and  devoting  much  time  to 
the  development  of  the  idea.  Concurrently,  he  was 
deep  in  the  project  of  persuading  Marshall  Field  and 
others  to  establish  the  Field  Museum  as  a  permanent 
result  of  the  Exposition  and  a  repository  for  many 
of  its  exhibits. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exposition  Lincoln  was  thirteen 
and  his  sister,  Clare,  eight.  Their  mother  had  died 
five  years  before  and  their  companion  was  a  brilliant 
woman  who  later,  as  Madam  Slavko  Grouitch,  was 
wife  of  the  American  Minister  to  Serbia. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  pictures  of  father  and 
son  in  those  early  years — of  the  Ellsworth  family 
group  in  the  '90's — was  penned  by  Madam  Grouitch. 
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In  a  letter  to  Lincoln  from  Serbia  in  1926,  she 
wrote: 

"I  remember  you  so  vividly  at  that  age  that  I  can 
scarcely  visualize  you  in  any  other  appearance  or 
estate  than  as  Peter  Pan,  before  Barrie  had  framed 
the  type  and  character.  In  appearance  too  fragile  to 
support  the  hard  studies  and  rough  games  of  other 
boys,  of  whom  you  were  always  ahead  in  all  that 
called  for  imagination  and  an  attempt  to  achieve  or 
provoke  the  marvelous,  one  feared  you  were  an  elf 
child! 

"We  were  a  most  dissimilar  quartette  who  used  to 
sit  at  the  round  mahogany  table  with  the  center  cut 
to  receive  the  tiny  lapanese  garden  in  which  flowers 
grew.  You  used  to  peer  into  the  shallow  depths  and  I 
am  sure  had  a  whale  appeared  to  swallow  us  all  you 
would  have  sprung  fully  armed  to  the  rescue;  you 
would  not  have  been  surprised.  To  your  practical 
and  scientifically-minded  father  there  was  matter  for 
anxiety  in  this  love  of  the  improbable  on  the  part  of 
his  only  son;  and  I  know  he  hoped  my  companion- 
ship might  impart  to  you  some  greater  interest  in 
classical  archceology,  Chinese  porcelains,  rare  manu- 
scripts and  early  printed  books,  with  all  of  which 
the  house  was  filled  from  cellar  to  garret,  except  up- 
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stairs  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  the  shelves 
of  your  room  were  already  filled  with  books  of  ad- 
venture and  tales  of  heroism.  .  .  . 

"And  I  must  tell  you  just  here  how  impatient  your 
father  was  when  I  showed  him  some  of  the  critical 
analyses  we  were  then  making  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  of  the  early  English  poem,  'Beowulf.' 

"  'Rubbish'  he  said,  (the  thing  is  so  beautiful  that 
anyone  who  cannot  understand  it  without  cutting 
the  lines  apart  should  not  be  allowed  to  read  it/ 

"I  am  sure  you  would  agree — it  shows  that  he 
had  himself  much  of  the  imaginative  quality  of  the 
son.  .  .  .  He  adored  the  charming  feminine  quality 
of  his  little  daughter." 

Upon  the  successful  return  in  1925  from  the 
struggle  against  death  which  lasted  for  almost  a 
month  on  the  Arctic  ice,  Madam  Grouitch  wrote — 
"I  never  doubted  that  you  would  return  as  you  did. 
You  were  born  for  the  Quest." 

Nothing  more  penetrating  could  be  said  about 
Lincoln  Ellsworth — a  real  son  of  Nature  with  an 
unappeasable  passion  for  discovering  her  secrets. 

HAROLD  T.  CLARK. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April  1st,  1932. 
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CHAPTER   I 
WESTWARD 

"Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen" 

Hebrews  i  i  :  i 

EXPLORATION  beyond  the  uttermost  rim  of 
discovery  was  my  boyhood  dream.  How  well  I 
remember  with  what  seriousness  I  entertained  the 
idea  of  voyaging  to  the  moon  via  airship.  I  was  ten 
or  eleven  years  old  at  the  time.  I  even  lectured  to 
my  young  friends  on  an  improvised  stage,  with  a 
huge  revolving  globe  of  the  earth  before  me,  upon 
the  possibilities  of  reaching  the  moon! 

Naturally  my  greatest  concern  was  how  to  get  an 
airship.  I  would  write  to  a  friend  of  my  father's,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  who,  of  course,  would  ask 
Congress  for  the  money !  I  did  this  and  he  replied, 
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in  a  letter  which  I  have  kept  to  this  day,  the  gist 
of  which  was  that  while  he  was  most  interested  in 
my  project,  he  feared  the  bill  would  be  too  enormous 
even  for  the  United  States  Congress  to  foot,  but  con- 
cluded by  praising  my  "vision,"  which  he  stated  was 
far  beyond  my  years. 

Sometimes,  despite  all  obstacles,  the  dreams  of 
youth  do  come  true.  Mine  did,  when  thirty-five 
years  later  I  was  destined  to  look  down,  from  the 
veritable  silver  airship  of  my  vision,  upon  a  strange, 
weird  world  as  remote  and  detached  from  the  world 
of  experience  as  ever  my  childish  fancy  dreamed  the 
moon-world  to  be.  Beneath  me,  silently  aloof,  yet 
strangely  beautiful  in  its  glittering  mantle  of  un- 
blemished white,  lay  the  polar  ice.  .  .  . 

From  my  pioneering  great-grandparents,  who 
were  among  the  first  white  settlers  from  New  Eng- 
land on  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  I  must  have 
inherited  my  love  for  frontier  life.  Among  the  hunt- 
ers, trappers,  scouts  and  "two  gun  men"  of  the  old 
American  West  are  to  be  found  my  boyhood  heroes. 
As  long  as  I  live  they  will  ride  their  phantom  horses 
across  my  memory.  I  have  known  many  of  them; 
I  have  done  most  of  the  things  that  the  boy  of  a 
generation  ago  dreamed  of  doing — hunted  buffalo, 
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WESTWARD 

lived  among  the  Indians,  prospected  for  gold  and 
dragged  the  surveyor's  chain  across  our  unmarked 
western  prairies. 

Leaving  college  in  1902  I  joined,  as  an  axeman, 
the  first  survey  party  sent  out  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  to  explore  a  route  for  a  transcontinental 
railway  across  Canada.  We  became  lost  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  English  River  in  Ontario,  and,  after 
exhausting  our  food  supplies,  lived  on  horse  meat 
and  wild  berries  until  we  found  our  way  out.  Those 
who  have  camped  in  the  vast  country  north  of 
Georgian  Bay,  where  the  forests  seem  limitless,  will 
appreciate  to  some  extent  what  this  meant. 

For  five  years  I  followed  these  surveys  through  a 
vast  but  imperfectly  known  country,  where  our  only 
companions  were  the  Indians  and  trappers.  After 
running  a  line  through  the  Beaver  Hills  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, I  was  transitman  on  the  first  survey  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  in  British  Columbia.  We  were 
competing  for  the  Pass  against  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway. 

Leaving  Edmonton,  Alberta,  quietly  one  May 
morning  before  daylight,  we  footed  it  the  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Pass,  carrying  our  instruments  on 
our  shoulders.  When  the  pack  animals  became 
bogged  we  would  hunt  some  sheltering  tree  for  the 
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instruments,  and  after  pulling  the  horses  out,  con- 
tinue our  march.  This  journey  consumed  three 
precious  weeks.  We  followed,  where  we  could,  the 
old  C.  P.  R.  cutting  through  the  Pass,  made  in 
1875.  I  remember  often  setting  up  my  transit  over 
the  old  C.  P.  R.  stakes,  whose  markings  read  almost 
as  plainly  in  1904  as  when  done  in  1875.  They 
packed  oxen  instead  of  horses  on  that  survey  and 
later  killed  them  for  beef.  We  lost  four  horses  on 
this  survey.  Two  fell  off  a  cut-bank  into  the  Atha- 
basca River  with  full  packs  on.  Another  ate  wild 
parsnip  and  died.  We  met  a  number  of  emigrant 
trains  on  their  long  and  difficult  journey  to  settle 
in  the  Peace  River  country.  One  old  prairie  schooner 
was  drawn  by  four  oxen,  and  the  hardy  man  and  his 
wife  trudged  along  beside,  driving  the  oxen. 

At  Prince  Rupert  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  rarely 
seen  by  a  human  being — a  death-fight  between  two 
thresher  whales  and  a  larger  whale,  the  threshers 
taking  turns  in  leaping,  exactly  like  salmon,  clear  of 
the  water,  and  landing  (with  a  report  that  was 
audible  a  mile  away)  on  their  victim's  back,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  keep  his  head  under  water  and  drive 
him  into  the  shallows.  Gasping  and  wheezing  for 
air,  he  slowly  drowned.  For  one  hour  we  watched 
this  antediluvian  struggle  before  darkness  set  in. 
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A  remarkable  aspect  of  this  fight,  reminding  me 
of  two  boxers,  was  the  exact  timing  by  the  threshers 
of  each  other's  blows,  so  that  when  one  thresher, 
after  landing,  slid  off,  the  other  was  in  the  air. 

Although  we  were  living  the  wild,  free  life  of  the 
frontier  on  these  surveys,  we  were  at  the  same  time 
blazing  the  way  for  civilization :  ahead  of  us  pushed 
the  prospector,  while  in  the  vanguard  followed  the 
settler.  On  the  trails  west  of  Edmonton  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  prairie  schooners  that  passed 
us,  headed  toward  the  Peace  River  country,  eight 
hundred  miles  to  the  northward.  In  the  life  of  today, 
these  gaunt  men  and  stern-faced  women,  trudging 
patiently  along  beside  their  creaking  loads,  drawn  by 
a  span  of  oxen,  seemed  like  a  chapter  out  of  the 
past.  They  described  to  us  in  glowing  terms  the 
fertility  of  that  faraway  land  toward  which  they 
were  headed,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  never  rest 
content  until  I  had  seen  for  myself  the  wonders  of 
the  Peace  River  country. 

In  northern  British  Columbia,  three  hundred  miles 
inland  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  rises  the  Peace, 
one  of  the  loveliest  rivers  that  the  eyes  of  man  ever 
beheld.  It  has  cut  directly  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  wends  its 
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way  until  it  empties  into  the  Slave  River  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Arctic. 

In  1909,  after  having  traveled  about  in  a  box  car 
for  a  year  as  resident  engineer  on  construction 
work  for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  west  of  Montreal, 
my  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Peace  River  came.  With 
an  old  prospector  for  a  companion,  I  started  from 
Port  Essington  on  the  Pacific,  ascended  the  Skeena 
River,  and,  after  crossing  the  divide,  dropped  down 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Peace. 

As  the  Peace  emerged  from  the  mountains  into 
a  land  of  vast  foothills  and  rolling  plains,  the 
traveler,  floating  leisurely  down  stream  round  a 
sharp  bend,  was  surprised  to  see,  snugly  set  in 
against  the  high  bluffs  on  a  small  plateau  and  shel- 
tered by  a  well  wooded  island,  a  little  trading  post. 
It  was  Fort  St.  John's,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Far  beyond  the  outposts  of  civilization,  it 
stood  then  as  it  did  in  1803,  when  it  was  built,  a 
lonely  sentinel  in  the  wilderness,  its  hewn  log  walls, 
scrupulously  whitewashed,  gleaming  cheerfully  in  the 
pale  Northern  sunlight. 

Somewhere  between  St.  John's  and  the  Hay  River, 
in  the  north,  roamed  the  last  of  the  wild  buffalo. 
This  also  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Beaver 
Indians,  and  St.  John's  their  trading  post.  Once  a 
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year  they  gathered  here,  held  a  pow-wow  and 
received  treaty  money,  as  wards  of  the  government. 
Each  man,  woman  and  child  was  paid  five  dollars 
for  being  a  good  Indian,  respecting  the  laws  of  the 
white  man  and  not  hunting  the  buffalo.  The  Beavers 
were  fast  dying  off,  for  game  was  scarce,  disease 
had  eaten  its  way  in,  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  the 
Siccanees  to  the  west  and  the  Crees  on  the  east,  re- 
fused to  marry  among  them. 

For  three  days  this  old  prospector  and  myself 
camped  at  Fort  St.  John's,  on  our  way  down  the 
Peace.  A  hunting  party  came  in,  bringing  dried 
moose  meat,  and  beaver,  mink  and  wolf  skins.  Their 
old  chief,  Ignace,  over  eighty  years  old,  was  with 
them,  and  when  I  first  saw  him  he  sat  in  the  store- 
room on  the  counter,  with  his  feet  crossed  under 
him,  silently  emitting  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke.  His 
hair  reached  down  to  his  shoulders,  and  about  his 
head  was  tied  a  red  bandana.  The  younger  men, 
one  by  one,  undid  their  packs  on  the  floor,  taking 
out  the  meat  and  pelts  and  laying  them  on  the 
counter  to  be  weighed  and  valued.  They  received  in 
payment  trade  valued  in  skins,  a  skin  representing 
thirty-five  cents.  The  little  room  reeked  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  odor  of  kin-ni-ki-nic.  Many  hours 
were  thus  consumed,  for  you  cannot  hurry  primi- 
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tive  Indians,  and  trading  is  an  occasion  for  deliberate 
thought  and  much  smoking.  Outside  stood  their  pack 
and  saddle  ponies,  idly  dozing  in  the  sunlight,  while 
other  Indians,  who  had  nothing  to  trade,  squatted 
against  the  hewed  log  building.  None  was  discon- 
solate, however,  for  during  the  next  few  nights  the 
tom-toms  would  beat  in  the  lodges,  and  the  gambling 
chant  carry  across  the  desolate  waste,  and  these 
would  have  their  chance. 

Our  interest  in  St.  John's  was  fast  ebbing.  We 
had  done  our  duty  by  the  factor's  garden,  after 
being  long  on  a  canned  diet,  so  I  welcomed  a  chance 
to  hunt  with  the  Beavers  and  learn  more  of  their 
strange  nomadic  life.  This  came  when  I  was  told 
by  the  factor  that  a  hunting  party  was  camped  forty 
miles  down  stream,  near  the  mouth  of  Moose  Creek. 
The  Indians  of  this  country  when  hunting  were 
divided  up  into  encampments  of  perhaps  seven  or 
eight  families  each.  They  would  cover  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  during  the  year  if  game  were  scarce, 
and  winter  wherever  they  found  it  plentiful.  The 
organization  was  quite  complete,  each  family  taking 
its  turn  at  hunting  and  everything  killed  being 
shared  by  the  others.  The  women  always  remained 
in  camp,  curing  meat,  drying  and  smoking  hides  and 
making  clothes  for  the  men. 
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The  following  day  at  noon  we  started  down  stream 
in  our  dugout  in  search  of  the  encampment,  and  the 
next  morning  came  to  it  three  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Moose  Creek.  On  a  projecting  gravel  bar  in  front 
of  the  lodges  lay  an  upturned  cottonwood  dugout 
in  the  course  of  making.  Beside  it  knelt  an  Indian, 
hewing  and  shaping  the  bow.  Around  him,  crawling 
underneath  and  over  the  top,  a  score  of  children 
played.  The  Indian  appeared  quite  oblivious  to  our 
presence,  for  he  took  not  the  least  notice  of  us.  After 
an  interval  of  silence  and  much  smoking,  which 
seemed  to  me  hours,  my  partner  diplomatically  led 
up  to  what  we  wanted  to  find  out,  as  though  it  were 
of  no  consequence  whatever.  An  Indian  hates  to  be 
questioned,  and  if  you  try  to  force  him  he  will  shut 
up  like  a  clam;  then  everything  is:  "I  dunno,"  or 
"Maybe."  We  did  learn  finally  that  his  name  was 
Oule,  that  he  and  his  family  would  start  on  a  three 
days'  hunt  on  the  morrow,  and  if  I  wanted  to  go 
along  I  might.  We  dropped  down  stream  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  to  be  clear  of  their  numerous  dogs, 
and  camped  in  a  willow  bush. 

These  Indian  dogs  of  the  North  are  the  cleverest 
and  most  relentless  thieves  imaginable.  The  cunning 
they  employ  to  obtain  food  is  quite  remarkable. 
Mongrels  of  every  breed  they  are,  yet  all  have  more 
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or  less  wolf  blood  in  them,  ranging  from  the  pure 
husky  to  a  most  distant  relative.  They  generally 
make  good  bear  dogs,  and  they  are  also  used  to  hunt 
moose.  During  the  winter  the  largest  and  strongest 
haul  the  sleds.  In  the  summer,  when  there  is  no 
work  for  them,  they  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves 
and  get  food  the  best  way  they  can.  As  hunting  field 
mice  is  hard  work,  they  try  at  every  opportunity, 
day  or  night,  to  outwit  man  and  steal  his  food — and 
usually  succeed.  I  have  known  them  to  carry  off 
knives,  forks  and  plates — why,  I  don't  know!  Once 
in  Alaska  I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  road  house 
and  left  my  saddle  on  the  ground  outside.  In  the 
morning  every  strap  was  eaten  off  it. 

Habitually,  in  Indian  camps,  a  platform  is  erected 
on  tripods,  high  off  the  ground,  and  everything 
edible  is  cached  on  that.  You  may  be  sitting  quietly 
in  camp  and  think  yourself  absolutely  alone,  but 
leave  camp  for  a  moment,  and  when  you  return 
everything  has  been  broken  into.  Always  some  old 
sentinel  is  watching  you  from  the  brush.  Silently 
he  will  crouch  for  hours  waiting  his  chance.  No 
use  trying  to  drive  them  away,  for  you  only  tire 
yourself  out!  Learn  from  the  experience  of  a  lost 
supper  and  cache  everything  high  off  the  ground! 

Toward  sunset  we  had  our  supper  of  beans,  baked 
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in  the  ground  with  bear's  grease,  and  fresh  moose 
roasted  over  the  fire.  The  sun  went  down  and  the 
moon  came  up  and  cast  a  path  of  silver  across  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Peace.  It  was  not  long  before 
all  the  men  from  the  Indian  camp  came  down  to 
visit  us.  One  at  a  time  they  soundlessly  appeared  in 
the  glow  of  the  firelight,  and  as  soundlessly  squatted 
before  the  fire.  Pipes  were  lit  .  .  .  mostly  in  silence 
we  sat  and  smoked  and  smoked.  When  finally  we 
made  known,  by  signs  and  a  few  Cree  words  which 
my  partner  spoke,  that  we  had  traveled  from  the 
"great  ocean"  to  Fort  St.  John's,  vast  was  their 
astonishment  and  awe.  They  had  all  heard,  in  a  dim 
sort  of  way,  of  the  Pacific  and  Hudson's  Bay,  for 
their  ancestors  were  fighters  and  had  attacked  the 
Siccanees  in  their  own  country.  Besides,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  men  were  continually  traveling  between 
the  different  posts. 

A  study  in  itself  each  figure  made.  One  was 
dressed  in  the  cast  off  clothing  of  some  Englishman 
who  had  gone  through  that  country,  probably  in 
the  '98  rush  to  the  Klondike.  He  had  on  a  closely 
fitting  pair  of  whipcord  riding  breeches  which  he 
had  tied  around  his  ankles  with  rawhide  thongs,  and 
they  clung  to  his  thin  legs  as  though  he  had  but 
just  pulled  himself  out  of  the  river.  Oule's  face  in 
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particular  attracted  me,  a  clean-cut  face  yet  very 
gaunt,  with  the  drawn  lines  about  the  mouth  and  un- 
der the  cheek  bones  lending  a  sternness  merging  al- 
most into  cruelty.  His  chin  rested  on  his  hand,  sup- 
ported by  his  knee,  and  the  outlines  of  his  lean  body 
plainly  showed  that  under  the  thin  shirt  covering 
were  long-drawn  muscles  of  steel,  lithe  and  full  of 
easy  grace.  The  fire  died  down,  and  one  by  one,  as 
they  had  come,  noiselessly  the  Indians  rose  and  with- 
out a  word  disappeared  through  the  brush. 

The  moon  sank  lower  till  its  path  fell  on  the  great 
wilderness  to  the  south,  leaving  the  river  in  black- 
ness. We  crawled  into  our  blankets,  and  as  I  lay 
looking  up  at  the  countless  brilliants  trembling  in 
the  clear  Northern  sky,  a  weird  chant  broke  the 
hushed  stillness.  It  started  low  and  gained  in  volume 
as  it  echoed  over  the  waters  and  lost  itself  in  the 
wilderness  beyond.  At  its  commencement  many 
voices  were  audible,  but  as  the  chant  rose,  individu- 
ality became  lost  and  it  poured  forth  in  a  rolling 
chorus,  then,  losing  itself  in  distance,  would  cease 
altogether,  and  the  hushed  stillness  settle  over  all. 
A  weirder  sound  I  have  never  heard.  The  Indians 
gambled,  and  far  into  the  night  I  lay  with  crowd- 
ing thoughts  as  I  listened  to  these  men  making 
appeal  to  their  god  of  chance. 
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The  following  morning  I  was  up  "betimes," 
expecting  an  early  start.  I  took  the  canvas  sheet  I 
used  as  a  blanket  covering,  and,  rolling  up  a  single 
blanket,  packed  inside  a  sack  of  tea  and  sugar  mixed, 
and  some  dried  moose  meat,  relying  on  the  Indian 
for  the  rest.  Going  over  to  the  camp  I  found  every- 
thing in  readiness,  and  learned  that  another  family 
would  follow  later  in  the  day  to  hunt  the  country 
beyond.  A  stocky  little  cayuse  stood  ready  saddled 
for  me.  We  mounted,  and  climbing  a  steep  ridge 
behind  the  camp,  one  of  the  many  benches  that  form 
the  valley  of  the  Peace,  struck  east  down  the  river. 
There  were  four  of  us,  Oule,  his  two  sons — one 
twelve,  and  the  other  fourteen — and  myself. 

In  single  file  we  traveled,  the  ponies  settling  into 
the  easy  lope  of  the  plains  horse.  Trailing  behind 
were  two  splendid  old  gray  and  black  huskies,  both 
of  them  scarred  from  many  a  fight  with  bears.  One 
was  minus  an  eye,  and  Oule  said  he  was  very  good 
for  bear.  They  trotted  after  us  with  tongues  out, 
bushy  tails  straight  behind  and  heads  low  to  the 
ground,  indifferent  to  all  else  but  the  old  Indian 
trail  we  followed.  There  was  only  a  tree  blazed  here 
and  there,  and  branches  broken,  to  show  the  way. 
At  times,  as  we  struck  from  the  open  into  clumps 
of  willows,  I  had  to  lie  flat  over  my  horse's  neck 
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to  avoid  being  swept  from  his  back  by  overhanging 
branches.  My  companions  took  not  the  least  notice 
of  me,  and  I  dared  not  slow  up  for  fear  of  getting 
lost. 

After  three  miles  of  such  going  we  dropped  down 
a  cut-bank  to  the  mouth  of  Moose  Creek.  The  valley 
was  some  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  little 
creek  could  almost  be  jumped.  Here  Oule  dismounted 
and  examined  the  soft  mud  banks  on  either  side, 
for  there  were  many  bear  tracks,  some  quite  fresh. 
Saskatoon  and  blueberries  grew  in  abundance  here, 
and  we  saw  where  a  bear  had  eaten  too  many  berries 
and  become  sick.  Oule  said,  "Kuskua  ver'  bad,  he 
get  sick." 

We  mounted  and  followed  the  creek  bottom,  rough 
with  gravel  and  huge  boulders,  through  a  canyon 
whose  rock  walls  rose  sheer  a  hundred  feet,  with 
stunted  pine  and  alder  jutting  out  from  crevices  in 
the  rocks.  The  valley  widened  out  and  we  came  into 
a  country  of  fallen  timber,  the  roughest  country 
I  have  ever  seen,  for  it  was  broken  up  into  ridges 
and  small  knolls  and  over  all  was  the  network  of 
fallen  trees.  It  was  ideal  moose  country.  We  forded 
the  creek  and  came  out  on  a  little  grassy  flat,  where 
the  poles  of  a  number  of  old  Indian  lodges  stood. 
These  Indians  never  destroy  the  framework  of  their 
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houses  when  they  leave,  for  they  may  use  it  again; 
if  not,  some  one  else  may.  Here  we  unsaddled  our 
heated  animals,  and  then  without  a  word  Oule  dis- 
appeared through  the  brush.  The  boys  soon  had  a 
little  fire  started,  and  opening  the  saddle  bags  took 
out  moose  meat,  tea,  and  a  birch  bark  basket. 
Putting  on  the  tea  to  boil,  they  lay  down  on  the 
ground  and  were  at  once  asleep. 

I  was  wondering  what  possessed  Oule  to  stay 
away  so  long,  when  I  heard  four  shots  in  quick 
succession,  far  in  the  distance,  and  before  long  saw 
him,  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  as  he  started  from  the 
ridge  above  down  into  the  valley.  He  was  running, 
jumping  logs  and  circling  masses  of  fallen  timber. 
He  appeared  through  the  brush  where  he  had  de- 
parted and  threw  down  before  the  fire  five  ducks 
— three  teal  and  two  mallards.  They  roasted  some 
meat,  and,  opening  the  bark  basket,  took  from  it  a 
solid  mass  of  bear's  grease  filled  with  dried  berries 
and  set  to.  Many  times  afterwards  I  depended  upon 
this  substance,  for  it  is  most  nourishing  and  palat- 
able when  one  is  tired.  The  bear's  grease  is  melted 
down  and  the  berries  stirred  in,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  harden.  Oule  cut  the  bear's  grease  in  two  and 
offered  me  half,  but  I  refused  both  this  and  their 
offer  of  meat,  as  I  thought  they  were  hungrier  than 
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I.  That  night  I  was  to  learn  my  error  in  refusing. 

We  saddled  and  were  soon  on  the  move  again,  but 
I  found  it  hard  to  keep  up,  for  I  was  stiff  and  the 
trail  was  getting  rougher.  It  was  close  to  sunset 
when  we  struck  a  little  grove  of  pine,  with  good 
shelter  and  feed  for  the  horses.  Here  we  left  the 
two  boys,  Oule  and  myself  going  on  to  look  for 
moose. 

For  a  half  hour  we  traveled,  silently  yet  swiftly, 
dropping  down  cut-banks,  jumping  fallen  trees  and 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  stream  many  times.  At 
a  likely  place  we  tied  our  horses  to  a  clump  of  wil- 
lows and  started  on  foot  up  the  rough  hillside.  It 
was  impossible  to  keep  up  with  my  guide,  for  I 
slipped  and  fell  over  logs  and  several  times  had  to 
call  out  to  know  where  he  was.  We  found  many 
little  ponds  lying  hidden  behind  the  hillocks,  on 
which  floated  quantities  of  ducks.  Oule  carried  a 
.22  rifle  besides  his  .30.30,  and  as  we  saw  no  sign 
of  moose,  he  shot  seven  teal  and  one  muskrat,  hav- 
ing to  wade  in  to  his  shoulders  to  get  one  duck  that 
was  wounded. 

I  took  the  ducks  and  tied  them  about  my  waist, 
and  we  climbed  a  knoll  and  looked  down  into  the 
valley  below  and  across  over  the  country  beyond. 
The  sun  was  just  setting  and  the  wilderness  was 
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bathed  in  its  warm  glow.  Oule  pointed  down  toward 
the  river  and  said,  "Moose !"  I  looked  but  could  see 
no  sign  of  one.  "Come/'  said  he,  and  started  on  a 
run,  jumping  logs  as  he  went.  I  was  soon  left  behind, 
the  dogs  keeping  back  with  me.  Suddenly  a  shot 
rang  out,  then  another  and  another,  and  three  more 
in  rapid  succession.  Far  down  in  the  valley  the  dogs 
bayed,  and  I  knew  they  were  after  moose.  How  they 
left  me  and  traveled  so  quickly  I  don't  know.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  I  got  down  to  the  river  and  saw 
Oule  on  the  opposite  bank.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
killed  it,  and  he  said  "Yes,  in  river."  It  was  too  dark 
to  do  more,  so  we  found  our  horses  and  somehow 
got  back  to  camp. 

We  found  the  family  we  expected  to  pass  us 
camped  alongside.  They  all  sat  about  the  fire  as  we 
came  up  in  the  dark,  very  tired  and  very  hungry. 
An  immense  pot  of  boiled  fowl  was  simmering  on 
the  fire.  I  bought  two  ducks  from  Oule,  and  man- 
aged in  the  dark  to  pluck  one,  split  it  open  and  roast 
it,  while  I  sat  on  the  other  to  keep  the  dogs  from 
getting  it.  I  found  it  was  not  profitable  to  hunt  and 
try  to  do  my  own  cooking,  and  I  expect  the  odors 
from  that  pot  helped  my  decision.  Anyway,  I  made 
known  to  Oule  that  henceforth  I  would  eat  with 
him. 
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When  you  tell  an  Indian  anything  he  always  takes 
you  at  your  word,  and  never  asks  again.  When  he 
offers  you  anything  and  you  want  it,  always  take  it, 
for  he  will  do  the  same  by  you.  I  found  no  salt  in 
their  food,  as  people  who  have  not  come  in  contact 
with  civilization  don't  know  its  use.  I  didn't  sleep 
any  under  my  one  blanket  that  night,  as  there  was 
a  heavy  frost,  and  I  found  my  saddle  a  hard  pillow. 

At  daylight  we  were  all  up  and  started  for  our 
moose.  My  moccasined  feet  stuck  to  the  frosted  iron 
stirrups,  and  the  stiff  brush  cut  like  a  knife  as  it 
whipped  back  and  caught  us  on  the  face  and  hands. 
We  found  the  moose,  a  yearling  cow,  in  the  middle 
of  the  creek  where  it  had  fallen.  While  Oule  built 
a  fire  the  rest  of  us  tried  to  pull  the  moose  out  onto 
the  bank.  We  couldn't  do  it,  so  we  built  an  island 
of  rocks,  and,  covering  it  with  brush,  dragged  the 
animal  onto  that,  where  Oule  skinned  and  quartered 
it.  Not  a  part  did  he  waste,  not  even  the  intestines, 
in  which  to  store  bear's  grease.  Then  we  all  sat  down 
about  the  fire,  the  two  families  and  myself,  and  we 
gorged  ourselves  until  we  could  eat  no  more.  Willow 
sticks  were  bent,  each  end  being  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  over  these  great  slabs  of  meat  were  hung  to 
roast.  With  their  sheath-knives  the  Indians  cut  off 
long  strips  of  the  meat  and  ate  it  as  I  have  seen 
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Italians  eat  macaroni.  The  children  were  particularly 
fond  of  the  marrow. 

The  other  family  then  moved  on  to  do  their  own 
hunting,  and  we  packed  every  horse  with  meat,  and, 
driving  them  before  us,  started  on  a  jog  back  to  our 
main  camp  on  the  Peace.  We  were  twenty-five  miles 
away,  but  with  a  half  hour's  stop  at  noon,  we  made 
camp  soon  after  dark. 

While  we  were  away  all  the  squaws  left  in  camp 
had  come  down  to  see  my  partner.  All  sorts  of  ills 
they  had,  and  they  wanted  white  man's  medicine. 
We  had  only  a  bottle  of  salts  in  camp  and  so, 
whether  they  had  a  toe-ache  or  a  cough,  he  gave 
them  salts,  and  they  went  away  content. 

The  next  day  we  rested,  and  the  following  went 
again  after  moose,  but  saw  only  three  fresh  tracks. 
At  nightfall,  as  we  journeyed  home,  a  partridge 
drummed  on  a  log,  and  Oule,  without  dismounting, 
threw  his  sheath-knife  and  pinned  it  to  the  log.  As 
we  came  to  the  valley  of  the  Peace  and  looked  down, 
the  moon  lay  full  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  it 
looked  like  the  coil  of  a  huge  serpent,  the  gleaming 
ripples  its  silvery  scales.  A  great  peace  brooded  over 
all.  I  had  come  to  like  this  lonely  land  and  the  simple 
people  who  dwelt  in  it.  Theirs  was  a  hard  fight 
against  starvation  and  sickness,  yet  as  little  children 
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they  took  it  with  a  light  heart,  with  no  thought  of 
the  morrow. 

Long  afterward,  I  learned  that  Oule  was  con- 
sidered the  best  hunter  on  the  Peace,  by  traders  and 
Indians  alike.  He  was  called  the  "Wolf"  by  his  own 
people,  for  in  the  winter  time  he  could  run  a  wounded 
moose  down  and  kill  it  with  his  knife.  He  had  four 
wives  and  lived  with  each  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  However,  the  virtues  and  faults  of  the  Beavers 
are  not  of  their  race  alone,  but  belong  to  all  peoples ; 
only  the  environment  has  changed  their  expression. 

Each  night  we  had  heard  the  honk  of  wild  geese 
passing  over  us  as  they  journeyed  south,  and  once 
we  could  distinguish  the  higher  note  of  the  wild 
swan  and  knew  that  storms  were  brewing  in  the 
north.  If  we  were  to  make  civilization  before  the 
freeze-up,  we  must  needs  leave  in  haste.  So  we 
packed  our  dugout  in  the  early  morning,  and  saying 
farewell  to  the  Indians,  started  south. 
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CHAPTER   II 
THE   LAST   WILD    BUFFALO    HUNT 

"All  Nature  is  but  Art  unknown  to  him, 
All  chance,  direction  which  he  cannot  see, 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil,  Universal  Good!' 

THE  buffalo  and  the  antelope  have  vanished  from 
the  plains,  and  with  them  the  romance  that 
made  the  Old  West  so  alluring.  It  was  my  fortune, 
through  having  as  a  friend  the  Canadian  Com- 
missioner of  Parks,  to  gain  a  last  glimpse  of  this 
romance,  for  he  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to 
Montana  and  take  part  in  the  great  round-up  of 
wild  buffalo  which  provided  the  nucleus  of  the  im- 
mense herd  the  Canadian  Government  now  owns. 
I  no  doubt  myself  shot  the  last  wild  buffalo  to  be 
hunted  in  the  United  States.  As  it  required  nineteen 
arduous  days,  after  the  completion  of  the  Govern- 
ment round-up,  to  get  this  buffalo,  it  was  no  barn- 
yard affair.  He  made  his  stand  in  the  highest  range 
of  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  and  only  because  I 
tracked  him  in  the  snow  did  I  get  him. 
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No  record  remains  of  the  vast  numbers  of  buffalo 
that  once  blackened  our  prairies,  except  the  narra- 
tives of  old  plainsmen,  and  bones  that  still  lie  bleach- 
ing in  the  sunlight.  Certain  it  is  that  it  must  have 
totaled  in  the  hundred  millions.  From  1868  to  1881 
there  was  paid  out  in  Kansas  alone  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  buffalo  bones  to  be 
utilized  by  carbon  works.  It  required  one  hundred 
carcasses  to  make  one  ton  of  bones,  worth  eight 
dollars;  so  the  above  sum  represented  the  skeletons 
of  over  thirty-one  million  buffalo. 

Although  nearly  fifty  years  have  now  passed  since 
this  wholesale  slaughter,  it  was  as  late  as  19 12,  while 
riding  the  plains  after  antelope,  that  a  simple  inci- 
dent brought  most  vividly  before  my  mind  the  awful 
tragedy  of  that  extermination.  The  sun  had  just 
sunk  below  the  horizon  and  the  western  sky  was 
a  molten  glow.  The  wind  had  died,  and  an  eternal 
peace  seemed  to  embrace  the  limitless  expanse.  A 
spot  of  bright  green,  oddly  out  of  place  in  the 
scorched  brown  landscape,  caught  my  eye.  I  rode 
over  and  dismounted  before  a  little  mound.  When 
I  asked  the  half-breed  with  me  what  made  the  grass 
greenest  there,  he  answered,  "Buffalo."  The  huge 
bulk  that  had  perished  there  so  long  ago  still  nur- 
tured the  soil,  though  it  seemed  unbelievable.  Amid 
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the  hush  of  the  surroundings,  I  felt  I  had  intruded 
upon  a  shrine. 

A  touch  of  romantic  pathos  is  interwoven  with 
my  memory  of  that  last  round-up.  It  centered  in  the 
picturesque  old  Flathead  Indians.  Who  knows  what 
memories  stirred  them  as  they  followed  on  horse- 
back in  the  wake  of  the  chase,  or  sat  stoically 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  along  the  nine  miles  of 
heavy  corral  wings,  thrown  here  and  there  across 
the  rockribbed  hilltops  to  turn  the  running  buffalo 
down  into  more  favorable  ground?  For  the  histories, 
of  the  buffalo  and  of  the  plains  Indian  were  one. 
During  his  lifetime  buffalo  meat  was  his  sustenance, 
its  skin  covered  his  dwelling  and  clothed  him,  and, 
after  death,  wrapped  in  the  robe  upon  which  he  had 
sat  before  his  tipi  fire,  he  journeyed  to  his  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

The  story  of  this  last  herd  is  also  an  Indian  story. 
In  1873  or  J874,  Walking  Coyote,  an  Indian  living 
in  the  Flathead  Valley,  one  day  in  anger  shot  his 
squaw  in  the  arm  and  fled  to  Canada.  It  occurred 
to  him,  Indian-like,  when  he  became  homesick,  that 
if  he  returned  with  captured  buffalo  they  might 
appear  as  an  excuse  for  his  having  left.  On  the 
Milk  River  he  rounded  up  fourteen  calves,  killing 
two  for  meat  and  selling  the  rest  to  Michael  Pablo, 
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a  Mexican.  Pablo  turned  these  twelve  calves  loose 
on  what  became  known  as  the  Flathead  Reserve,  a 
rugged  country  fifty  miles  long  by  forty  wide  and 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Bitterroot  Mountains, 
except  on  the  north,  where  lies  Flathead  Lake.  Thus 
he  started  the  last  wild  herd. 

The  old  buffalo  made  this  their  home  and  did  not 
leave,  for  the  valleys  so  lie  that  the  winters  are  mild 
and  on  the  hills  the  food  is  abundant.  In  1910  the 
reserve  was  opened  up  for  settlement,  and  Pablo 
negotiated  the  sale  of  his  buffalo  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  In  the  great  round-up,  which  lasted 
nearly  four  years,  seven  hundred  head  were  de- 
livered. 

Many  tales  of  the  round-up  have  been  told.  Of 
how,  for  instance,  the  cowboys  drove  old  bulls  from 
thickets  only  by  setting  fire  to  their  fetlocks  with 
burning  brush ;  of  how  a  cow  charged  and,  lifting  a 
horse  and  rider  onto  her  head,  carried  them  a  hun- 
dred yards  at  top  speed,  when  she  struck  the  corral 
fence  and  the  cowboy  was  tossed  over  unhurt.  Again, 
when  an  old  bull  was  being  driven  up  a  chute  into 
a  car,  he  charged  straight  ahead,  going  through  the 
opposite  side  as  though  it  were  paper.  One  of  the 
largest  bulls  of  the  herd,  undefeated  to  the  end,  they 
left  in  a  crate  overnight.  In  the  morning  they  found 
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him  dead  of  a  broken  heart.  Two  old  bulls,  who 
broke  out  of  a  car  near  Edmonton,  Alberta,  found 
their  way  back,  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles. 

But  the  round-up  still  left  a  few  buffalo,  the  out- 
laws of  the  herd,  unconquerable  old  veterans  who 
lived  high  up  in  the  timbered  fastnesses.  The  old 
bulls  were  solitary,  discoverable  only  in  the  rockiest 
and  most  inaccessible  places.  When  they  scented 
danger  they  would  start  traveling,  or  dive  down  into 
the  brush  and  stand  perfectly  still.  It  was  impossible 
to  track  them  except  in  winter. 

It  was  one  of  these  outlaws  that  I  came  to  hunt 
with  a  letter  from  the  Canadian  Commissioner  to 
Mr.  Pablo.  I  left  Kalispell  on  October  17,  took  a 
small  steamer  down  Flathead  Lake  thirty-five  miles, 
then  a  four-horse  stage  eleven  miles  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Roman,  Mr.  Pablo's  home. 

He  supplied  me  with  a  horse  and  blankets,  and 
sent  me  out  with  a  French  half-breed,  August,  an 
old-time  buffalo  hunter  of  the  plains,  who  spoke 
English  only  when  he  felt  disposed,  which  meant 
when  well  warmed  with  "whiskey  blanc."  He  was 
tall,  lean  and  withered,  and  his  eyes  were  watery, 
from  the  smoke  of  campfires.  His  outfit  was  abom- 
inable. The  tipi  had  one  side  burned  out,  and  we 
got  caught  in  the  worst  rain  storm  of  the  season. 
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The  water  and  tea  pail  (we  had  only  one)  had  a 
hole  in  one  side;  when  you  turned  that  side  to  the 
fire  the  canvas  plug  would  burn  out. 

We  pitched  our  first  camp  in  the  dark,  eighteen 
miles  up  the  Bitterroot  Valley.  We  carried  our  stuff 
in  a  democrat,  with  saddles  and  an  extra  horse,  for 
we  intended  to  camp  in  a  good  place  and  hunt  the 
hills  on  horseback.  The  following  day  we  crossed 
into  the  Camas  Valley,  twelve  miles.  The  bare, 
rugged  hills  stood  out  clear  and  bold  against  a  trans- 
lucent blue  sky.  High  up,  bands  of  wild  horses  looked 
down  upon  us — -lean,  wiry  individuals,  tails  and 
manes  blowing  with  the  wind  and  heads  thrown  up, 
ready  to  start  at  our  approach. 

We  stopped  at  an  Indian  cabin  to  inquire  if  they 
had  seen  buffalo,  and  had  been  warming  ourselves 
there  but  a  few  moments  when  we  heard  a  crash 
outside  and  jumped  up  to  see  our  team  go  through 
the  heavy  rail  fence  as  the  buffalo  did  through  the 
car.  The  wagon  never  upset,  but  one  horse  broke  his 
nose  in  striking.  After  the  team  had  been  rounded 
up  by  Indians  from  all  directions,  and  after  August 
had  administered  a  kick  to  the  uninjured  horse  and 
looked  to  see  that  the  axles  had  not  been  broken,  his 
only  comment  was:  "Good  wagon." 

We  stayed  with  this  family  for  two  days,  hunting 
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the  hills  about.  They  included  our  stock  of  provisions 
with  their  own  and  cleaned  us  out  of  everything 
except  coffee  and  rice.  They  were  Mission  Indians, 
even  if  they  did  rustle  horses  at  times. 

In  these  hills  were  countless  wild  horses,  so  natu- 
rally there  were  numerous  "rustlers,"  men  whose  past 
was  questionable.  I  had  many  such  pointed  out. 
"There's  a  man  who  has  just  been  in  three  years 
for  rustling — best  rider  in  western  Montana,"  and 
again:  "That  fellow  over  there  held  up  the  station 
agent  at  Ravalli  by  pointing  his  finger  at  him,  and 
he  got  all  the  cash,  too." 

I  noticed  that  these  men  looked  anything  but 
desperate.  Rather  were  they  the  quietest,  most  in- 
conspicuous individuals  imaginable.  Yet  in  the  depths 
of  their  eyes  you  noticed  a  steely,  hardy  purpose. 
Their  profession  aside,  you  would  probably  never 
find  stauncher  friends.  Such  was  the  way  of  the 
West. 

Having  found  only  one  track,  and  that  going 
south,  we  packed  up  and  went  down  the  valley  fifteen 
miles.  We  camped  in  a  deep  gulch  among  the  hills, 
and  for  nine  days  followed  fresh  tracks,  eleven  wild 
buffalo  in  one  bunch,  and  three  in  another. 

We  sighted  "black-tail"  deer,  but  over  the  bare 
hillsides  they  saw  us  long  before  we  could  get  within 
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range.  Again  and  again  blue  grouse  would  rise  with 
a  whirr  and  sail  down  to  some  covert  of  brush 
below.  And  there  were  hundreds  of  wild  horses, 
which,  as  we  shouted,  would  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
amazingly  sure-footed  on  the  rocky,  steep  slopes,  and 
never  slacken  pace  till  out  of  sight. 

All  day  we  rode  steadily,  never  stopping  to  eat  at 
noon,  dropping  down  five  hundred  feet  to  examine 
the  bare  hillside  for  tracks,  only  to  climb  again  to 
search  the  timber  above.  Our  horses  dripped  with 
sweat,  and  their  flanks  heaved.  But  always  just 
ahead,  around  some  rocky  bluff  or  behind  a  thicket 
of  brush,  we  expected  to  come  upon  buffalo. 

As  we  struck  the  bottom,  going  to  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  the  breed  turned  in  his 
saddle  and  silently  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  hills, 
and  there,  plainly  silhouetted  against  the  evening 
sky,  stood  four  buffalo  in  single  file,  motionless  and, 
it  seemed  to  me,  watching  us.  Darkness  settled  and 
they  became  four  shaggy  shadows.  My  first  thought 
in  the  morning  was  of  those  buffalo.  The  blankets 
were  wet,  and  I  looked  out  to  see  a  slow  drizzle  com- 
ing down.  The  hills  were  hidden  in  mist.  Neverthe- 
less we  climbed  to  the  top,  only  to  find  them  covered 
with  snow  and  the  tracks  of  the  night  before  blotted 
out. 
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The  following  morning,  after  eleven  days  out,  we 
started  back  utterly  discouraged.  In  town  I  met  an 
old  round-up  man  who  was  sure  we  could  find  buffalo 
in  three  days.  So  we  started  again,  taking  only  our 
saddle  horses  and  relying  on  ranchers  for  food  and 
shelter.  For  five  days  we  rode  the  hills  in  vain. 
Indians  chasing  wild  horses  kept  the  buffalo  always 
on  the  move.  On  the  evening  of  our  fifth  day,  as  we 
were  returning  to  camp,  the  clouds  that  had  been 
threatening  all  day  broke  and  a  heavy  snowstorm 
set  in. 

We  were  in  a  valley  running  parallel  to  the  one 
in  which  was  our  camp,  and,  as  we  started  to  climb 
the  thousand-foot  divide,  my  hunter's  horse  with- 
out warning  played  out  and  refused  to  move.  With 
one  end  of  a  rope  around  his  lower  jaw  and  the 
other  tied  to  the  cantle  of  my  saddle,  we  dragged 
and  coaxed  him  foot  by  foot,  reaching  camp  just 
before  midnight.  I  was  fortunate  in  my  guide.  Only 
one  born  to  the  hills  could  have  found  his  way. 

Now  in  the  grip  of  a  bad  storm,  we  went  to  town 
for  fresh  horses.  Shortly  after  noon  we  started  out 
again  and  got  to  the  river,  fourteen  miles  away, 
just  at  dark.  We  found  the  ferry-man  had  gone  to 
town,  and  his  wife,  an  enormously  fat  squaw,  said 
the  river  was  frozen  along  the  banks  and  we  couldn't 
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cross.  There  was  no  room  in  the  squalid  little  shack 
and,  still  worse,  no  feed  for  the  horses,  so  in  the 
darkness  we  struck  downstream.  Four  miles  further 
we  came  to  the  ranch  of  Alicott,  a  rich  Indian  who 
had  made  his  money  in  horses. 

His  wife  and  two  daughters  were  preparing  for  a 
dance  and  welcomed  us.  Around  the  bare  room, 
seated  on  packing  boxes,  was  a  motley  congregation 
of  men,  women,  and  babies,  for  the  most  part  hidden 
behind  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  while  in  the  center 
the  dancers,  shod  in  moccasins  or  high-heeled  riding 
boots,  bowed,  advanced,  and  swung  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  A  fiddler  in  the  corner  scraped  off 
tunes  to  the  beat  of  his  foot,  while  an  important 
looking  individual,  reposing  on  a  box  on  the  table, 
called  off  the  dances.  I  caused  great  amusement  when 
I  danced  because  I  forgot  to  remove  my  huge  skin- 
ning-knif  e.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  threw 
our  blankets  on  the  ballroom  floor  and  were  soon 
sound  asleep. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  to  town 
again  next  day.  Not  discouraged,  I  started  again  by 
stage  twenty-two  miles  up  the  Camas  Valley;  then, 
with  only  my  gun,  started  over  the  hills  twelve  miles 
to  a  half-breed's  cabin  in  Garceau  Gulch.  He  gave 
me  a  raw-boned  pinto  to  ride,  and  together  we 
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started  out,  on  what  made  my  seventeenth  day  after 
buffalo.  We  hunted  a  range  I  had  not  visited  before, 
and,  as  we  saw  nothing,  headed  again  for  the  hills 
I  had  come  to  know  so  well.  My  guide  was  a  hard 
rider,  and  I  shall  not  forget  the  steep  frozen  hill- 
sides we  took  on  the  lope,  despite  the  menace  of  a 
three  or  four  hundred  foot  drop  below. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  we  rode  a  high  ridge,  we 
saw  a  buffalo  track  going  steeply  down  into  the 
heavy  brush.  The  snow  lay  a  foot  deep.  We  left  our 
horses  and  followed  on  foot.  By  chance,  looking 
ahead  through  the  brush,  I  caught  the  movement 
of  a  dark,  shaggy  form  against  a  clump  of  spruce. 
It  was  a  large  bull,  who  must  have  seen  or  scented 
us,  for  he  stood  with  his  head  raised  and  well  for- 
ward, listening,  and  with  nostrils  dilating. 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  lonely  old  fellow  as  he  started 
down  through  the  brush.  We  climbed  back  out  of 
sight,  then  made  for  the  top,  went  along  until  we 
thought  we  were  well  ahead,  and  again  started  down. 
Suddenly  a  dead  tree  crashed  and  he  came  running 
out  into  a  small  opening  and  stopped. 

He  stood  not  much  over  a  hundred  yards  below 
us,  and  we  both  fired.  At  the  seventh  shot  he  fell  to 
his  knees,  then  tried  hard  to  regain  his  feet  again, 
but  could  not.  As  he  sank  he  lost  his  footing  and 
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started  rolling  down  the  steep  slope,  to  be  stopped 
by  a  huge  boulder.  As  I  stood  looking  at  the  great 
shaggy  form  that  had  weathered  the  storms  of  many 
years,  the  elation  that  I  had  expected  did  not  come 
to  me.  Instead,  a  deep  regret  welled  up  as  I  regarded 
that  rugged  old  fellow  whose  life  I  had  taken. 
Hounded  by  man  and  forsaken  by  his  kind,  he  had 
sought  a  last  refuge  high  in  that  rocky  fastness. 
Each  morning  and  evening  he  had  watered  at  a  little 
spring  below,  to  which  we  found  his  trail  leading, 
then  climbed  back  to  gaze  down  upon  the  peaceful 
valleys  and  across  to  the  hills,  where  perhaps  he 
could  see  others  of  his  kind  whom  he  dare  not  join. 

We  covered  over  the  carcass  with  our  saddle 
blankets  to  keep  off  the  coyotes,  and  in  the  quiet  of 
evening  felt  our  way  down  to  our  camp  in  the  valley 
below.  With  the  old  trapper  and  two  ranchers  to 
help,  it  took  us  five  hours  the  next  day  to  drag 
down  the  hide  and  head  and  alternately  drag  and 
roll  the  meat  to  where  we  could  load  it  on  pack- 
horses. 

In  town  the  news  of  the  hunt  had  preceded,  and 
the  boys  crowded  round  to  see  the  gun  that  had 
killed  a  buffalo.  As  for  myself,  I  had  the  melan- 
choly feeling  that,  with  the  passing  of  the  buffalo 
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and  the  virile  life  of  the  old  frontier,  a  certain 
something  that  has  to  do  with  romance,  with  youth, 
with  the  dreams  of  life,  had  left  us  forever. 
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GOLD    DUST 

"Something  hidden.  Go  and  find  it. 
Go  and  look  behind  the  Ranges — 
Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges, 
Lost  and  waiting  for  you.  Gol" 

IN  Montana  I  imagined  myself  living  life  on  the 
"last  frontier,"  but  northern  Alaska  has  a  flavor 
all  its  own,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Before  going  to  Alaska  I  had  had  some  mining 
experience  making  underground  surveys  in  my 
father's  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
I  served  for  a  year  as  resident  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  coke 
ovens  and  a  washery.  But  mining  in  the  United 
States  was  never  comparable  to  mining  in  Alaska. 
Alaska  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "inside"  and 
civilization  the  "outside,"  in  miners'  parlance !  Those 
who  have  entered  "inside"  were  known  as  "sour- 
doughs," while  all  others  were  merely  "che-chakos," 
or  greenhorns.  (The  staple  diet  of  this  north  coun- 
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try,  besides  beans  and  bacon,  was  a  sour-dough 
bread,  and  sour-dough  hot-cakes,  hence  the  origin 
of  the  name.) 

My  job  was  to  be  that  of  assistant  engineer  with 
the  Kougarock  Mining  Company.  This  gold  mining 
company  was  engaged  in  constructing  forty  miles 
of  ditch  lines  for  hydraulic  purposes  in  the  Kouga- 
rock district  north  of  Nome. 

We  were  fourteen  days  reaching  Nome  from 
Seattle.  In  Bering  Sea  we  ran  into  heavy  ice  and 
lost  two  days.  Nome  had  no  harbor  and  we  lost  two 
more  days  lying  off  shore  waiting  for  the  heavy  seas 
to  subside  so  we  could  lighter  in. 

Nome  was  a  "mushroom  city."  The  year  previous 
the  tent  city  had  burned  down,  and  in  its  place  had 
sprung  up  one-story  board  shacks.  The  streets,  too, 
were  all  of  heavy  board  planking.  All  this  lumber 
was  brought  in  from  the  outside,  for  the  largest 
growth  of  this  north  country  is  merely  willow  bush. 

We  were  the  first  ship  in  that  season — June  first 
— and  all  the  winter  population,  numbering  some 
four  hundred  souls,  turned  out  en  masse  to  greet  us. 
The  restaurants  were  serving  cold  storage  eggs  a 
year  old  at  fifty  cents  each,  while  fresh  eggs  from 
the  steamer  brought  a  dollar  each.  There  are  twenty- 
four  hours  of  daylight  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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Nome  was  then  a  wide  open  town,  and  the  gaming 
halls  ran  all  night  long  to  the  click  of  the  poker  chips 
and  the  burr  of  the  roulette  wheel.  Faro  and  keno 
were  played  too,  and  the  "shell  game"  was  not  un- 
common— anything  to  get  the  other  fellow's  money. 
There  was  little  real  money  in  the  North  in  those 
days  and  poker  chips  were  mostly  paid  for  in  gold 
dust.  This  dust  ran  eighteen  dollars  to  the  ounce. 
Heavy-eyed,  red-shirted  miners  with  onerous  packs 
on  their  backs  trekked  out  at  midnight,  after  an 
evening  of  carousal,  for  their  diggings,  God  knows 
where.  There  was  no  sleep  till  winter;  then  it  was 
all  sleep. 

The  Kougarock  lay  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the 
north,  and  we  freighted  our  supplies  in  from  Nome. 
We  were  ten  days  on  the  way.  Our  four-horse  teams 
sank  belly  deep  in  the  soft  tundra,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  spread  our  blankets  on  flat  rocks  at  night 
in  order  to  keep  dry.  The  mosquitoes  were  terrible, 
the  biggest  I  ever  saw,  so  big,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
sluggish  in  their  movements,  and,  although  easily 
killed,  they  came  in  such  swarms  that  we  had  to 
keep  smudges  going  all  night. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  the  Kougarock  we  built  one 
shack  for  an  office  and  lived  in  tents.  With  plows 
and  scrapers  we  stripped  the  moss  from  the  hill- 
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sides  that  the  sun  might  thaw  out  the  ice  underneath, 
before  we  could  begin  to  excavate  for  ditches.  The 
transit  instrument  I  was  using  had  belonged  to  a 
surveyor  named  Reed,  who  killed  "Soapy"  Smith. 
Smith  was  the  most  notorious  gambler  in  the  North, 
and  was  at  that  time  operating  in  both  Nome  and 
Skagway.  Because  of  his  smooth  ways,  from  which 
he  derived  his  name,  he  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing separated  more  miners  from  their  hard-earned 
dust  than  any  other  gambler  in  the  country. 

Reed  and  Soapy  fought  a  gun  duel  on  the  pier  at 
Skagway.  Both  dropped  to  their  knees  mortally 
wounded,  but  continued  to  fire  at  each  other  while 
life  lasted,  then  died  together.  Both  were  brave  and 
fearless  men;  one  on  the  side  of  the  law  and  the 
other  against  it.  Although  the  pursuit  of  his  calling 
made  him  bad,  Soapy  was  known  to  be  kind-hearted 
and  even  generous  at  times,  giving  freely  to  the 
down-and-outs.  This  dual  character  was  common 
among  the  "bad  men"  of  the  Western  frontier. 

There  was  not  much  to  recount  during  the  days 
that  followed  our  arrival  in  the  Kougarock.  Every 
day  was  alike — hard  work  with  no  diversion — yet 
wonderful  days  they  were  in  that  clear,  crisp  north- 
ern clime.  The  elemental  simplicity  of  the  bold,  wind- 
swept landscape,  the  far-flung  horizon  line,  the  f ree- 
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dom,  and  the  silence  that  brooded  over  all  appealed 
to  something  deep  within  me — God,  how  I  loved  it 
all! 

At  the  mouth  of  Taylor  Creek  ten  miles  below 
stood  a  little  road  house,  where  miners  bought  their 
supplies.  On  the  4th  of  July,  a  prospector  up  creek 
washed  out  a  fifty-dollar  nugget  and  went  down  to 
celebrate.  He  got  into  a  barrel  and  let  his  comrade 
roll  him  downhill  into  the  creek.  Being  too  full  of 
"hooch"  to  be  rescued,  he  drowned. 

I  spent  two  weeks  alone  while  my  comrades  had 
gone  for  supplies.  One  day  an  old  prospector  from 
the  hills  asked  me  to  go  up  and  survey  a  ditch  line 
for  him,  so  that  he  could  get  water. 

I  staked  three  miles,  which  was  the  distance  from 
the  creek  to  where  he  wanted  to  "wash."  He  offered 
to  pay  me  fifty  dollars,  but  I  said  no,  that  a  pocket- 
piece  to  remember  him  by  was  enough.  He  gave  me 
a  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  which  I  have  kept.  When  I 
returned  to  Nome  in  the  late  fall  I  learned  that  the 
week  before  he  had  come  out,  been  knifed  in  a  brawl 
and  killed.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  life  in  the 
North. 

I  made  one  visit  to  the  little  trading  post  of  Teller, 
during  the  summer,  where  I  ate  my  first  reindeer 
steak.  As  I  gazed  out  over  the  Arctic  waste  toward 
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that  horizon  where  no  man  had  ventured,  I  remem- 
ber how  I  felt  the  call  of  boyhood  anew. 

Twenty-three  years  later  the  airship  "Norge" 
landed  me  here  after  her  voyage  across  the  Polar 
Sea. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
HAPPY    HUNTING   TRAILS 

"A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  the  caves  where  the  cavemen  dwell; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God." 

BEYOND  the  "last  frontier"— beyond  even  the 
outermost  edge  of  discovery,  towards  that  huge 
tract  in  the  Polar  Sea  marked  "Unexplored" — lay 
the  dream  of  my  boyhood,  and  manhood  as  well. 
But  how  was  I  to  follow  to  that  land  of  far  hori- 
zons? 

I  am  certain  that  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  is  unaware  of  just  how  deeply  I 
feel  its  debtor.  In  this  Museum  came  my  first  definite 
promptings  to  go  to  the  Arctic.  The  vividly  colored 
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paintings  of  the  aurora  borealis,  the  scenes  of  life 
from  that  bleak  land,  and  the  mystery  of  what  lay 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  Polar  Sea  all  stirred  my 
imagination. 

A  waste  of  cold,  of  storm,  of  ice.  What  was  the 
attraction,  wherein  lay  the  fascination?  That  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  One  cannot  always  dissect  a 
taste  or  a  passion. 

There  in  the  Museum  were  the  sledges  that  had 
reached  the  North  and  the  South  Poles.  How  it 
thrilled  me  to  trace  their  journeys  upon  the  relief 
maps  on  the  walls  above  them,  stage  by  stage  until 
the  goal  was  reached — a  goal  that  had  acted  as  the 
magnet  to  compel  some  of  the  most  heroic  expedi- 
tions in  history! 

It  seems  a  coincidence  that  now,  after  so  many 
years,  the  relics  of  both  my  polar  expeditions  have 
been  placed  in  the  same  spot  in  this  Museum  where 
I  stood  as  a  boy,  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing 
visions. 

Through  the  American  Museum,  I  first  came  into 
touch  with  George  Borup,  famed  as  a  "tenderfoot 
with  Peary,"  who  was  at  that  time  organizing  an 
expedition  to  search  for  the  supposed  "Crocker 
Land"  in  the  Arctic.  His  appointment  was  as  civil 
engineer  to  the  expedition,  in  charge  of  cartographic 
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work  in  the  mapping  of  any  new  lands  found.  His 
associate  was  Donald  B.  MacMillan.  Though  the 
plan  miscarried,  I  shall  always  consider  the  honor 
of  having  been  chosen  as  the  third  member  of  the 
party  for  this  quest  one  of  the  greatest  that  has 
come  to  me,  because  I  know  I  was  picked  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  personal  fitness.  For  years  I  had 
been  training  myself,  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
organize  my  own,  or  become  part  of  an  Arctic  expe- 
dition. 

In  preparation  for  this  new  venture  I  took  up  an 
intensive  study  of  astronomical  observing,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  of  meteorology  with  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  These  studies  were  de- 
signed to  supplement  my  earlier  work  in  engineer- 
ing at  Yale,  at  the  School  of  Mines  and  Engineering 
of  Columbia  University  and  at  McGill  University 
in  Montreal,  where  I  took  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  course  in  engineering  while  I  was  in  the 
employ  of  that  railroad. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  work  in  hand  held 
such  an  appeal  for  me  was  because  purely  physical 
endeavor  is  an  inborn  passion  with  me,  my  greatest 
joy  being  when  every  muscle  is  responding  to 
extreme  physical  exertion.  In  the  five  years  I  was 
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HAPPY   HUNTING  TRAILS 

a  student  *  at  the  Hill  School  in  Pottstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  going  to  Sheffield  Scientific  School  for 
a  year,  I  remember  working  especially  hard  to 
develop  my  natural  inclination  for  athletics.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  track  team,  a  long  distance  runner 
in  the  one  and  two-mile  events,  and  represented  the 
school  in  the  two-mile  run  in  the  Interscholastic,  held 
annually  at  Princeton. 

My  favorite  sports  were  rowing,  running  and 
wrestling.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Columbia,  1905, 
freshman  crew,  on  which  I  rowed  number  two.  This 
crew,  incidentally,  was  the  first  in  history  to  defeat 
Yale,  which  it  did  in  a  dual  meet  on  Lake  Whitney. 
Later  it  defeated,  also  for  the  first  time  in  many 
vears,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  crew.  After 
college,  I  gained  a  reputation  of  sorts  as  an  amateur 
wrestler,  and  have  kept  up  my  wrestling  to  this  day.  f 
I  doubt  whether  without  the  physique  it  has  given 

Publisher's  Notes. —  *  Prior  to  attending  the  Hill  School,  Lincoln 
Ellsworth  was  a  student  at  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio. 
This  Academy,  which  is  over  one  hundred  years  old,  was  later  gener- 
ously endowed  by  his  father,  James  W.  Ellsworth,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  preparatory  schools  of  America. 

t  Carl  Johnson,  wrestling  instructor  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
and  national  amateur  wrestling  champion  in  1909-10  and  1913,  .wrote 
in  1921,  when  Ellsworth  was  forty-one  years  of  age:  "My  opinion  of 
Lincoln  Ellsworth's  ability  as  a  wrestler  is  that  he  can  hold  his  own 
against  any  man  in  the  world  at  his  weight,  be  he  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional." 
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me,  I  should  have  been  able  to  pull  out  of  the  expe- 
rience with  Amundsen  in  1925  when,  forced  down 
on  the  ice  near  the  North  Pole,  we  were  frozen  in 
with  two  airplanes  and  two  crews  for  twenty-five 
days. 

In  every  way  possible,  then,  I  prepared  for  the 
expedition  with  Borup  and  MacMillan — but  one  day 
received  sudden  word  of  Borup's  death  by  drowning 
while  endeavoring  to  save  a  friend  after  their  motor- 
boat  had  capsized  off  New  London.  It  was  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  It  was  a  most  tragic  ending  for 
one  who  had  served  two  years  with  Peary. 

Determined,  nevertheless,  to  pursue  exploration 
as  a  life  work,  I  went  to  England  and  there  spent 
a  winter  in  the  study  of  surveying  and  practical 
astronomy  in  the  School  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  London.  Seeing  no  immediate  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  work  of  my  desire,  and  having  come 
in  contact  with  the  United  States  Biological  Survey 
in  Washington  while  preparing  for  the  Borup 
expedition,  I  accepted  the  post  of  field  assistant  for 
the  Survey  and  for  three  years  studied  the  animal 
distribution  of  North  America  and  collected  speci- 
mens from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  my  investigations 
extending  all  the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  the  Yukon  boundary  in  Canada. 
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Having  always  been  a  lover  of  Nature  and  wild 
animal  life,  I  entered  upon  this  work  in  191 3 
with  considerable  enthusiasm.  But  meantime,  and 
throughout  the  years  spent  with  the  Survey,  no  stone 
was  left  unturned  in  my  efforts  to  become  an  Arctic 
explorer.  Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  distin- 
guished and  kindly  head  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  made  many  attempts  to  place 
me  with  an  expedition  and  to  get  backers,  my  father 
and  others,  for  an  Ellsworth  Arctic  expedition,  all 
to  no  avail.  Officers  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  of  America  were  appealed  to,  and  once  I 
had  a  conference  with  Peary  at  which,  among  other 
things,  the  feasibility  of  using  airplanes  in  Arctic 
exploration  was  discussed.  Another  time  I  tried  to 
secure  my  father's  aid  in  buying  the  ice  steamer 
Karlak  with  which  to  join  Stefansson.  Dr.  Osborn 
repeatedly  interceded  with  my  father  on  my  behalf, 
but  without  success.  Stefansson  secured  the  neces- 
sary aid  in  Canada. 

Balked  in  one  field,  I  turned  to  another.  Tramping 
and  hunting  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  I  spent  full  years  with  the 
Biological  Survey  specializing  in  the  distribution 
and  habits  of  the  wild  mountain  sheep,  including 
all  the  main  species  of  this  animal,  of  which  there 
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are  five,  save  only  the  white  sheep  of  northern 
Alaska. 

The  mountain  sheep  of  the  High  Sierras  in  the 
vicinity  of  Big  Pine  and  those  inhabiting  the  low, 
arid,  open  desert  range  nine  miles  distant — separated 
only  by  Owen's  Valley — offer  an  interesting  con- 
trast in  adaptation  to  environment.  Although  both 
sheep  are  of  the  same  species,  the  desert  animal 
possesses  a  much  shorter  and  lighter  colored  coat 
and  has  larger  and  more  fully  developed  ears,  a 
characteristic  common  to  desert  mammals. 

The  desert  region,  in  particular  that  of  Lower 
California,  with  its  intensified  type  of  flora  and 
fauna,  holds  for  me  a  peculiar  fascination.  A 
struggle  for  existence  goes  on  here  that  for  ferocity 
is  unparalleled  elsewhere  in  Nature.  The  desert  is 
stern,  harsh,  and  at  first  repellent.  But,  in  the  words 
of  Van  Dyke,  "what  tongue  shall  tell  the  majesty  of 
it,  the  eternal  strength  of  it,  the  sublimity  of  its 
lonely  desolation  ?" 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  the  grandeur  of 
its  mountains,  nor  the  glory  of  color  that  wraps 
the  burning  sands  at  their  feet.  The  desert  has  gone 
a-begging  for  a  word  of  praise  these  many  years. 
It  never  had  a  sacred  poet ;  it  has  in  me  only  a  lover. 

In  my  memory  of  three  years'  hunting  for  the 
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Biological  Survey  one  picture  will  ever  stand  out 
vividly  because  of  the  story  that  it  tells.  It  was  in 
the  Cassiar  Mountains  of  British  Columbia.  My 
Indian  hunter  and  I  were  making  for  camp  at  dusk 
one  evening  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt  for  sheep. 
Looking  up  into  a  little  grassy  "draw"  among  the 
mountains,  I  saw  three  caribou  feeding.  One  was 
an  immense  head,  while  the  other  two  were  younger 
animals.  I  pointed  them  out  to  my  companion  and 
he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  after  the  big  fellow. 

"No,  tomorrow,"  I  said. 

"Tomorrow  one  hundred  miles,"  he  replied,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  distant  ranges.  "Cari- 
bou travel  like  hell." 

But  the  visions  of  the  campfire  were  too  much  for 
me,  after  an  unsuccessful  tramp  all  day  with  noth- 
ing to  eat  since  morning,  so  we  went  on,  and  I  gave 
up  the  "big  head"  as  lost. 

A  heavy  snowstorm  broke  during  the  night,  and 
all  that  day  we  lay  in  camp — and  the  following — 
and  the  next  also!  On  the  fourth  day  the  storm 
ceased  and  we  started  out  again  after  sheep.  We 
climbed  a  grassy  plateau  and  were  lying  on  the  rim 
of  a  cliff  watching  a  band  of  six  ewes  and  two  rams 
feeding  towards  us.  As  they  were  traveling  slowly, 
I  crawled  nearer  the  edge  and  looked  down  into  the 
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valley  below.  There  was  the  same  grassy  "draw" 
and  the  three  caribou  feeding  as  we  had  seen  them 
four  days  previously.  You  may  imagine  our  sur- 
prise, particularly  the  Indian's,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  animal. 

I  was  in  a  dilemma  now  whether  to  hunt  sheep 
or  caribou,  but  finally  decided  on  the  caribou,  for 
never  before  had  I  seen  such  a  spread  as  the  big 
bull  carried.  I  fired  down  at  him  and  missed.  The 
two  young  bulls  ran  a  little  distance,  circled,  and 
came  back  to  him  again.  Again  I  fired,  and  hearing 
the  bullet  "plunk,"  knew  I  had  hit  him.  The  two 
younger  animals  ran  off,  circled  and  again  returned. 
This  certainly  was  strange.  At  my  third  shot  the 
old  fellow  sank  to  his  knees  and  we  climbed  down 
to  him. 

Only  at  our  close  approach  did  the  two  young 
animals  finally  take  off.  But  it  did  not  require  a  near 
inspection  to  realize  the  pathos  and  tragedy,  so 
seldom  observed  in  animal  life,  that  confronted  us. 
The  old  bull  was  totally  blind  in  both  eyes,  and  the 
two  younger  animals,  knowing  his  fate  if  left  alone, 
had  stayed  beside  him  during  the  three  days  of 
storm,  leading  him  around  to  feed. 

Although  the  old  fellow  had  a  fifty-inch  spread, 
his  horns  were  so  brittle  and  thin  that  I  could  break 
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them  in  my  hand;  and  the  meat  was  so  tough  that 
it  could  not  be  eaten. 

My  next  assignment  was  certainly  one  of  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  these  happy 
hunting  trails.  It  was  in  aviation — in  France. 
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CHAPTER   V 
WAR    BIRDS 

"Unending  orbs  mingled  in  mazy  motion. 
Immutably  fulfilling  eternal  Nature's  law. 
Above,  below,  around  the  circling  systems  formed 
A  wilderness  of  harmony,  each  with  undeviating  aim 
In  eloquent  silence  through  the  depths  of  space 
Pursued  its  wondrous  way." 

EARLY  in  191 7,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War,  I  became 
one  of  a  group  of  Americans  to  join  the  ambulance 
service  in  France.  There  I  made  a  great  effort  to 
get  into  the  Franco- American  Flying  Corps,  but  was 
told  by  one  Dr.  Gros,  medical  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation, that,  although  I  was  physically  fit,  I  was,  at 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  fourteen  years  beyond  the 
age  limit  for  pilots. 

Shortly  afterwards  America  joined  the  War.  As 
I  was  "too  old"  to  be  a  pilot  (although  I  shortly 
became  one,  anyway!)  I  filled  out  my  papers  to  be 
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an  observer,  took  my  physical  tests  in  Paris  with 
flying  colors,  thanks,  principally,  to  the  training  I 
had  adhered  to  in  years  of  devotion  to  amateur  wres- 
tling, and  after  being  duly  fingerprinted  and  photo- 
graphed as  an  enlisted  second-class  private  of  the 
American  Army,  was  sent  to  a  training  school  for 
observation  instruction.  There  was  no  observation 
training  school  in  France.  I  was  sent  to  the  regular 
French  Military  Aviation  Training  School  at  Tours, 
and  have  this  circumstance  to  thank  for  the  chance 
to  become  a  pilot — if  a  superannuated  one. 

I  was  one  of  eleven  coming  from  Paris  whom  the 
big  motor  lorry  met  that  hot  August  morning,  and 
we  reached  the  barracks  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
price  paid  by  many  a  pupil  for  the  privilege  of  train- 
ing in  that  branch  of  the  service — a  head-on  crash 
of  two  planes,  right  above  the  mess  hall.  To  us  new- 
comers was  assigned  the  task  of  cleaning  away  the 
wreckage  of  one  plane  from  the  little  garden  of 
poppies  upon  which  the  mess  room  faced,  and  extri- 
cating from  the  tangled  fabric  what  remained  of  the 
pilot. 

My  instruction  was  in  an  old  training  "Cauldron 
biplane,"  a  two-seater  that  had  dual  controls,  so  that 
the  student  pilot  in  the  observer's  cockpit  could 
operate  the  machine  from  that  point  and  any  mis- 
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takes  of  his  could  be  corrected  immediately  by  the 
instructor  in  the  pilot's  cockpit. 

My  instructor,  a  Frenchman  with  two  years  of 
service  at  the  front  who  could  neither  speak  nor 
understand  any  English,  corrected  my  errors  with 
a  poke  in  the  back  or  a  rap  on  the  head.  Although 
I  was  supposed  to  understand  clearly  that  one  jab 
in  the  back  or  two  taps  on  the  head  meant  a  certain 
move  on  my  part,  the  suddenness  and  ferocity  with 
which  they  were  sometimes  applied  was  disconcert- 
ing, to  say  the  least. 

After  the  fifteenth  such  lesson,  my  instructor 
announced  that  the  lessons  were  over  and  that  the 
pupil  was  fit  to  take  the  plane  into  the  air  by  him- 
self! 

It  was  in  the  stillness  of  a  late  August  afternoon 
that  I  took  a  plane  into  the  air  alone  for  the  first 
time.  After  so  brief  an  instruction — ordinarily  con- 
tinued until  the  twenty-fifth  lesson — I  had  fears.  I 
did  not  think  I  could  fly  and  land  safely.  My  fears 
were  well  grounded.  I  couldn't.  But  orders  were 
orders. 

With  head  buzzing  from  parting  instructions,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  flying  school,  so  I  imagined, 
focussed  upon  me  alone,  waiting  to  see  how  I  kept 
my  head,  I  climbed  into  the  cockpit  and  with  that 
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feeling  of  "do  or  die"  tested  the  controls  as  I  had 
been  taught,  made  my  ignition  contact,  and  felt  the 
vibration  of  the  plane. 

I  was  off,  but  instead  of  heading  into  the  wind 
as  I  expected,  the  plane  swerved  to  the  right.  Fran- 
tically I  tried  to  straighten  her  out,  but  it  was  of  no 
avail.  She  continued  on  in  a  huge  semi-circle  and 
nearly  upset  before  I  found  presence  of  mind  with 
which  to  shut  off  the  power.  I  somehow  got  turned 
around  and  taxied  back  to  the  start,  only  to  swerve 
off  in  the  opposite  direction  on  my  next  attempt. 

My  third  trial  was  a  success.  The  plane  moved 
off  straight  across  the  field  into  the  wind  and,  with 
the  motor  full  on,  left  the  ground.  I  was  in  the  air, 
and  with  the  knowledge  now  that  my  safe  return 
to  earth  depended  solely  upon  myself,  my  fears  left 
me  and  in  their  place  that  exhilarating  tingle  that 
comes  from  motion  stole  over  me.  Flying  over  a 
ground  mark  previously  arranged,  I  shut  off  my 
motor  and  nosed  the  plane  down  to  land. 

Now  came  the  test — the  landing.  I  did  exactly  as 
I  had  been  told  to  do,  but  I  lacked  the  "feel"  of  the 
air  and  of  my  machine.  I  noticed,  as  in  taking  off, 
that  the  plane's  responses  to  my  controls  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  expected.  Something  was 
wrong.  I  was  not  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  plane  was 
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approaching  the  ground  at  high  speed.  But,  being 
blessed  with  a  certain  sense  for  judging  distance,  I 
flattened  out  in  time  to  land  easily  but  not  evenly, 
and  as  the  plane  listed,  one  wing  tip  scraped  the 
ground.  Men  came  rushing  across  the  field,  but  the 
only  damage  was  one  broken  strut  and  a  number  of 
wires. 

On  my  first  solo  flight  I  had  not  failed,  and  the 
following  week  received  my  eleve  pilots'  insignia — a 
silver  oak  wreath  inclosing  a  single  wing  attached  to 
a  star. 

Now  came  the  problem  of  getting  to  the  front  as 
a  pilot.  That  was  a  gray  horse  of  another  color! 

On  account  of  my  age,  I  had  so  much  trouble  try- 
ing to  arrange  it  that,  fearing  I  might  never  get  over 
the  line,  I  again  requested  duty  as  an  airplane  ob- 
server. At  which  point  I  was  taken  down  with  "flu" 
pneumonia  and  was  pretty  ill,  afterwards  being  in- 
capacitated by  a  couple  of  attacks  of  pleurisy  for  al- 
most three  years. 

At  the  time,  however,  as  soon  as  I  felt  better,  I 
persisted  in  my  desire  to  go  to  an  observation  school 
and,  since  there  was  none  in  France,  I  was  sent 
back  to  the  States.  But  no  sooner  had  I  filled  out  my 
papers,  feeling,  for  the  moment,  able  to  make  the 
grade,  than  the  Armistice  was  declared. 
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The  Armistice — and  pleurisy — put  a  quietus  for 
some  time  upon  my  ambitions  to  fly.  But  a  great 
thing  had  happened  to  me  in  Paris,  an  epochal  event 
— I  had  met  Amundsen!  To  be  sure  it  was  a  very 
one-sided  event,  for  Amundsen  afterwards  never  re- 
membered me.  To  him  I  was  merely  another  young 
fellow  among  the  hundreds  out  for  adventure  whom 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  along  on  the  Maud, 
since  the  personnel  was  already  complete. 

However,  that  meeting  set  me  dreaming  again, 
though  it  was  many  a  year  before  the  dream  be- 
came an  actuality. 
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CUTTING   A   CROSS    SECTION 
THROUGH    THE    ANDES 

"The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands, 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 

THE  way  to  the  Arctic  was  still  closed.  I  took  up 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Singewald, 
professor  of  economic  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  of  forming  an  expedition  to  undertake 
a  geologic  cross  section  of  the  Andes  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Announcing  our  expedition,  Dr.  Singewald 
stated  as  the  objective : 

"To  get  a  carefully  measured  section  through 
the  Andes  to  determine  their  .  .  .  structure.  This 
kind  of  work  is  essential  to  unraveling  the  geologic 
history  of  that  great  mountain  chain.  .  .  .  No  one 
has  attempted  anything  of  such  fundamental  char- 
acter.  .  .  . 

He  explained  that  the  task  would  be  to  run  a  tra- 
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verse  and  profile  across  the  three  ranges  of  the 
Andes  at  the  section  in  north  central  Peru  where 
the  Andes  are  divided  into  three  clearly  defined 
chains. 

He  ended :  "An  Ellsworth  expedition  carrying  out 
such  a  plan  cannot  fail  to  make  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  contributions  ever  made  to  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  South  American  Continent.,, 

To  shorten  the  story,  I  sailed  in  February,  1924, 
for  Peru  with  Dr.  Singewald,  as  co-leader  of  the 
Ellsworth  Expedition  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
That  our  objects  were  attained  Dr.  Singewald's  story 
of  the  expedition  *  has  most  convincingly  revealed, 
giving  a  picture  of  that  rugged  terrain  which  placed 
so  many  difficulties  in  our  path. 

"No  one  had  ever  before/'  Dr.  Singewald  wrote, 
"had  an  opportunity  to  begin  on  one  side  of  that 
great  mountain  chain  and  cross  it  range  by  range, 
measuring  the  geologic  formations  and  collecting 
systematically  for  further  investigation  the  various 
kinds  of  rocks  and  the  fossils  that  they  contain.  .  .  . 
The  work  began  at  Chimbote  and  terminated  at 
Uchiza.  (See  chart.)  The  expedition  returned  by 
descending  the  Huallaga  River  and  continuing  down 

*  Published  in  the  March,  1925,  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 
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the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  reaching  New- 
York  early  in  November. 

"In  the  latitude  of  Chimbote,  the  Peruvian  Andes 
consist  of  three  high  ranges,  known  respectively 
from  the  coast  inward  as  the  Cordillera  Negra,  the 
Cordillera  Blanca,  and  the  Cordillera  Central,  and 
a  fourth  lower  range  to  the  east  of  them  called  the 
Cordillera  Oriental.  The  four  ranges  are  separated 
by  deep  valleys  cut  by  large  mountain  rivers.  .  .  ." 

The  start  of  the  Ellsworth  Expedition  was  made 
at  Chimbote  in  order  to  utilize  a  cross  cut  of  the 
Santa  River,  traversed  by  the  Chimbote  railroad 
for  one  hundred  miles  to  where  the  river  makes  its 
turn  into  the  first  great  valley. 

"The  presence  of  the  railroad  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  through  that  desert,  rainless  valley.  A 
handcar  loaded  with  the  equipment,  supplies,  and 
water  accompanied  the  party  as  it  ascended  the 
valley.  The  geology  along  the  route  showed  a  pro- 
gressive change.  .  .  . 

"The  detailed  section  was  carried  over  the  Cor- 
dillera Blanca  through  the  Tarica  pass  from  a  point 
on  the  railroad.  .  .  . 

"On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Blanca  two 
detailed  sections  were  made.  .  .  .  One  section  fol- 
lowed the  Rupac  River.  As  there  is  no  trail  down  this 
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valley,  the  animals  had  to  be  left  behind  and  pro- 
visions were  carried  on  the  backs  of  Indians. 

"The  section  was  carried  across  the  Cordillera 
Central  ...  to  the  Huallaga  River  at  Uchiza.  .  .  . 

"A  reconnaissance  of  the  Huallaga  River  was 
made  in  the  descent  from  Uchiza  to  Yurimaguas,  the 
head  of  steamer  navigation.  Below  Uchiza  some 
granite  outcrops  along  the  river.  Further  down,  the 
river  cuts  gorges  through  ridges  of  massive  lime- 
stone. A  thick  bed  of  rock  salt  in  the  red  shale  out- 
crops at  several  points  along  the  river  in  high  bluffs 
of  salt  that  are  worked  by  the  Indians  living  along 
the  river  for  the  local  supply  of  salt.  Long  before 
reaching  Yurimaguas  the  terrain  flattens  out  and 
outcrops  of  rock  cease. 

"The  descent  from  Uchiza  to  Yurimaguas  was 
made  by  floating  down  the  river  on  a  raft  and  re- 
quired thirteen  days.  That  portion  of  the  river 
abounds  in  strong  rapids  and  has  a  small  waterfall, 
so  that  the  trip  is  full  of  adventure.  The  raft  arrived 
at  Yurimaguas  with  one  log  broken,  several  shat- 
tered, and  some  of  the  lashings  ruptured  from  the 
rough  usage  of  the  turbulent  waters.  The  three 
thousand  miles  from  Yurimaguas  to  Para  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  is  done  by  steamer.  .  .  ." 

The  mountain  peaks  and  ridges  that  were  our  out- 
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door  laboratory  Dr.  Singewald  recorded  as  follows : 
"The  Cordillera  Negra  rises  to  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet.  .  .  .  The  glaciated  peaks  of  the  Cordil- 
lera Blanca  beyond  it  are  over  twenty  thousand  feet 
in  elevation  and  the  passes  through  the  range  are 
around  fifteen  thousand  feet.  From  these  heights  one 
drops  to  a  little  over  six  thousand  feet  in  the  Mara- 
non  Valley,  only  to  rise  again  to  over  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  the  passes  of  the  Cordillera  Central.  The 
Cordillera  Blanca  has  its  crest  line  almost  contin- 
uously far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Cordillera  Negra  just  reaches  to  that  line,  and  the 
Cordillera  Central  falls  a  little  short  of  it,  except  in 
the  peak  of  Acotambo  which  towers  above  the  rest 
of  the  range  and  is  snow-covered  the  year  round. 
Although  these  two  ranges  now  contain  no  glaciers, 
their  tops  show  bare,  ice-scoured  rock  surfaces  and 
are  dotted  with  pretty  glacial  lakes.  .  .  .  One  does 
not  get  far  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  latter  range 
before  the  bare  surfaces  give  way  to  a  terrain  com- 
pletely covered  with  vegetation,  rainfall  becomes 
abundant,  and  the  region  takes  on  a  tropical  as- 
pect. .  .  . 

"The  scientific  results  of  the  Ellsworth  Expedi- 
tion," Dr.  Singewald  concluded,  "are  of  both  geo- 
graphic and  geologic  importance.  The  Expedition 
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secured  ...  a  plane  table  survey  of  the  route  across 
the  Andes  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Huallaga 
River,  an  important  contribution  to  the  cartography 
of  the  country.  The  section  down  the  Rupac  River 
resulted  in  tracing  that  river  to  its  mouth  and  mak- 
ing the  first  accurate  map  of  its  course.  A  reasonably 
accurate  reconnaissance  map  was  made  of  the  Hual- 
laga River  from  Uchiza  to  Yurimaguas,  which  gives 
much  more  detail  along  the  river  than  any  of  the 
published  maps.  .  .  ." 

The  fossils,  both  animal  and  plant  remains,  and 
the  specimens  taken  from  all  of  the  rocks  along  the 
route  were  studied  in  the  geological  laboratory  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  geologic  results  have  added  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  three  ranges 
of  the  Andes  of  Central  Peru. 
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REFLECTIONS    IN    THE   GRAND 

CANYON— A    PHILOSOPHIC 

INTERLUDE 

"Little  flower — but  if  /  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

NOT  only  in  the  Andes  but  in  Labrador,  in  Death 
Valley,  and  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colora- 
do in  Arizona,  I  have  collected  geologic  specimens 
that  stir  my  imagination  to  its  depths,  because  of  the 
remote  ages  in  earth's  history  which  they  attest.  Be- 
ing impressed  with  the  discovery  of  fossil  algae  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  in  1926  by  Dr.  David  White  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  I  was  lured  to  the  col- 
lecting of  these  fossil  specimens  of  our  earliest  plant 
life. 

These  early  rocks  of  Algonkian  age  which  contain 
fossils  of  the  first  life  that  has  left  its  record  upon 
the  earth,  rest  directly  upon  the  granite  and  gneiss 
of  Archean  age,  the  oldest  rocks  known  to  geolo- 
gists, in  the  bottom  of  the  Canyon.  In  the  Algonkian 
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rocks  are  to  be  found  abundant  layers  composed  of 
the  limy  skeletons  of  primitive  one-celled  marine 
plants  known  as  algce. 

Only  seaweeds  flourished  in  the  Proterozoic  (Al- 
gonkian)  seas  during  this  immensely  long  period  of 
geologic  time,  an  era  represented  in  the  Canyon  by 
twelve  thousand  feet  of  material  accumulated  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years.  The  known  life  of  the  Cambrian  period  that 
followed  was  far  from  bein^  as  primitive  as  one 
would  imagine,  for  the  rocks  contain  abundant  fos- 
sils of  highly  organized  types  of  marine  Crustacea 
such  as  the  trilobites.  From  thence  onward  evolu- 
tionary progress  became  more  rapid,  although  many 
millions  of  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  appear- 
ance of  any  land  life.  It  was  destined  to  be  confined 
to  the  sea  for  at  least  one  hundred  million  years 
longer. 

Although  buried  in  the  mile-deep  bottom  of  this 
Arizona  canyon,  these  rocks  of  Archean  and  Algon- 
kian  age  cover  the  whole  of  Labrador  as  surface 
formations  because  the  thousands  of  feet  of  ac- 
cumulated sediments  that  once  buried  them  have  all 
been  removed,  or  eroded. 

However,  an  eight-hundred-mile  canoe  journey 
through  Labrador  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
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via  the  Moise  River  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Hamil- 
ton, then  down  that  river  to  its  mouth  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard — all  accomplished  in  forty-five  days 
— left  me  but  scant  time  in  which  to  search  for  fossil 
algae.  The  chief  business  of  the  moment  was  to  get 
eleven  hundred  pounds  across  sixty-nine  portages 
from  one  to  eight  miles  long! 

Summertime  in  Labrador,  moreover,  offers  many 
difficulties  to  the  scientifically  inclined  traveler.  The 
country  is  infested  with  hordes  of  hungry  black 
flies,  there  is  little  or  no  game  obtainable,  and  much 
time  is  lost  in  searching  blindly  for  unblazed  Indian 
portages,  connecting  the  vast  network  of  great  lakes, 
across  which  one  must  travel  through  the  interior. 
There  is  little  time  in  which  to  tarry. 

Although  disappointed  on  the  journey  north,  T 
was  more  fortunate  on  my  way  homeward  down  the 
coast.  From  Rigolet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hamilton,  I 
took  steamer  to  Battle  Harbor,  where  I  was  delayed 
three  days  waiting  for  connections.  Fossils  were 
the  last  thought  in  my  mind  as  I  strolled  one  morn- 
ing up  the  main  thoroughfare  (there  is  only  one)  to 
where  it  ends  in  a  rocky  limestone  reef  jutting  out 
into  the  sea.  At  once  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
an  area  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  square 
that  appeared  strangely  familiar  after  six  weeks 
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in  the  depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon  collecting  algae 
fossils.  The  beds  of  gray,  crystalline  limestone, 
greatly  disturbed  and  tilted  almost  on  end,  were 
marked  by  that  raised,  wave-like,  recurring  struc- 
ture so  characteristic  of  the  algae.  There  were  no 
loose  fragments  about  from  which  to  collect  a  speci- 
men, for  high  tide  practically  submerged  the  reef,  and 
the  pounding  surf  had  so  polished  off  and  glazed  the 
surface  that  a  pick-axe,  the  only  implement  available, 
made  not  the  slightest  impression. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  I  should  literally  have 
stumbled  over  a  bed  of  fossil  algae  in  far  away  Lab- 
rador at  the  very  end  of  an  eight-hundred-mile  canoe 
journey,  but  it  seemed  stranger  still  to  me  to  discover 
them  in  Death  Valley,  because  Death  Valley  prob- 
ably is  one  of  the  most  "prospected' '  regions  in  the 
world.  Idly  peering,  one  day,  into  the  canyon  mouths 
of  the  Funeral  Range  that  borders  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Valley,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  ripple 
marks  in  the  recent  Tertiary  lake  bed  deposits  of 
the  Valley  floor.  Climbing  up  thirty  feet  to  secure  a 
specimen,  I  found  the  algae.  Whether  they  can  be  as- 
sociated in  age  with  the  six-hundred-million-year-old 
deposits  in  the  Grand  Canyon  is  a  matter  for  geolo- 
gists to  decide.  But  I  was  more  than  content  with  my 
find. 
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It  was  composed  of  a  slab  with  layer  upon  layer  of 
sandy,  water-sorted  sediments  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  now  beautifully  preserved  as  a  block  of 
sparkling  quartzite,  dyed  a  deep  red  in  its  coating 
of  desert  varnish.  From  that  four-foot  slab  I  could 
picture  the  old  beach  line,  upon  which  these  vener- 
able seaweed  reefs  rose  and  fell  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  tides. 

Possibly  the  occurrence  of  so  much  granite  and 
quartz  associated  with  the  specimens  may  prove  them 
of  pre-Cambrian  age,  the  same  as  the  Canyon  find, 
in  which  case  the  mountain  range  whence  they  came 
must  necessarily  be  many  millions  of  years  older 
than  the  age  now  assigned  to  it. 

The  Grand  Canyon  holds  the  record  of  about  the 
whole  of  earth's  past  life  history.  On  the  granite 
floor  exposed  in  the  lower  gorge,  life  had  its  begin- 
ning, and  its  progress  up  through  the  ages  can  be 
traced  from  the  fossils  to  be  found  in  the  deposits 
of  limestone,  sandstone,  slates  and  shales  that  rise 
thousands  of  feet  to  form  the  great  plateau  surface 
into  which  the  Colorado  River  has  worn  the  Canyon. 

This  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  lower  gorge  belong, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  oldest  system  of  rocks  known 
to  geologists.  They  date  back  to  a  time  when  this 
originally  molten  earth-ball  had  cooled  sufficiently  to 
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support  a  solid  crust.  The  crust's  twistings  and  up- 
turnings  give  evidence  that  this  was  once  a  region  of 
rugged  mountains,  and,  vast  as  has  been  the  time 
span  necessary  for  the  erosion  of  the  Canyon  itself, 
it  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  required 
for  the  planing-off  of  this  great  surface,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  continued  action  of  the  elements  for 
many  thousands  of  centuries.  Yet  it  was  all  done  be- 
fore the  sedimentary  deposits  were  laid  down  and  the 
erosion  of  the  Canyon  begun. 

The  cutting  of  canyons  and  valleys  and  the  re- 
moval of  land  forms  by  running  water  is  a  very  com- 
mon action  and  to  be  seen  at  work  everywhere — in 
any  gully  beside  a  country  road — but  nowhere  on 
such  a  stupendous  scale  as  that  displayed  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona. 

An  important  agent  in  the  development  of  this 
masterpiece  of  erosion  has  been  the  gradual  uplift- 
ing of  the  whole  plateau  country,  which  has  main- 
tained the  steep  down-grade  of  the  river.  The  Can- 
yon has  simply  been  cut  down  and  down  as  the 
land  rose,  and  the  continued  action  of  frost,  rain 
and  wind-blown  sand  has  aided  in  cutting  back  the 
cliffs  and  carving  them  into  fantastic  forms. 

The  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  this  titanic  gash 
in  the  face  of  the  earth — two  hundred  and  seventeen 
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miles  long,  eight  to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  more  than 
a  mile  deep— owes  its  origin,  then,  not  to  any  sud- 
den caprice  on  the  part  of  Nature,  but  to  the  infinite 
patience  and  tireless  energy  of  running  water,  a  slow 
and  orderly  process  extending  through  vast  periods 
of  geologic  time. 

It  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  this  agent  is  the 
means  through  which  the  greatest  destruction,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  sublime  scenic  beauty  on 
earth,  is  wrought.  Although  Nature's  two  chief 
forces — creation  and  destruction — are  at  work 
everywhere,  she  is  forever  striving  to  establish  a 
balance. 

The  tortuous,  muddy  Colorado,  seemingly  wearied 
of  transporting  its  load  of  destruction  through  the 
Canyon,  finally  reaches  sea  level,  six  hundred  miles 
away,  where,  with  effort  spent,  its  adventurous 
career  is  ended.  As  it  peacefully  mingles  with  the 
placid  waters  of  the  California  Gulf  it  loses  its  iden- 
tity, and  dropping  its  burden  of  silt,  sand,  gravel  and 
boulders,  begins  anew  the  process  of  rebuilding. 
What  Nature  took  she  now  returns.  Her  destructive 
force  is  the  material  with  which  she  builds  afresh. 
Probably  in  a  century  the  effect  of  her  work  might 
seem  insignificant,  but  in  the  thousands  of  centuries 
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during  which  it  is  in  progress,  great  results  are  ac- 
complished. .  .  . 

Whenever  I  visit  the  Canyon  I  set  myself  the  daily 
task  of  tramping  from  the  rim  down  to  the  river  and 
back.  It  is  a  drop  of  a  mile,  in  elevation,  but  seven 
miles  by  the  trail.  I  find  the  effort  well  worth  while, 
however,  for  the  fatigue  of  a  healthily  tired  body  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  mental  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  such  rugged  exercise. 

One  crisp  morning  in  late  November  I  followed 
the  trail  leading  up  a  side  canyon  from  Phantom 
Ranch  until  I  came  to  a  jutting  ledge  in  the  broken 
canyon  wall  and,  climbing  up,  found  myself  in  a  little 
natural  basin.  The  noon-day  sun  streamed  brilliantly 
down  between  the  narrow  canyon  walls,  and,  finding 
a  sun-warmed  boulder  against  which  to  prop,  I  set- 
tled myself  for  a  nap.  But  the  tranquillity  and  beauty 
of  the  spot,  carpeted  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
coarse  grass,  ferns,  and  a  few  hardy  wild  flowers, 
seemingly  so  out  of  place  amid  the  harsh  and 
austere  surroundings  that  generally  pertain  to  a 
granite  gorge,  encouraged  a  peacefulness  of  mind 
and  spirit  more  than  ordinarily  harmonious  to  my 
environment,  a  state  natural  to  those  who  live  much 
in  the  open,  and  love  Nature,  but  more  or  less  alien 
to  the  city  dweller. 
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Becoming  observant,  I  was  surprised  at  the  vari- 
ety of  life  that  surrounded  me,  insects  of  many 
orders,  flies,  ants,  beetles,  and  multicolored  butter- 
flies, as  well  as  spiders — appearing  as  if  from  no- 
where before  I  had  been  long  quiet.  A  tarantula 
crawled  down  a  rock  from  behind  to  investigate,  and 
a  bald-headed  eagle,  wheeling  between  the  sun  and 
me,  cast  his  shadow  on  the  floor  of  my  transient 
abode.  Looking  up  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  I  noted 
the  sharp  contrast,  five  hundred  feet  overhead,  that 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  granite  and  sedi- 
mentary deposits  towering  above — the  line  that  sepa- 
rates life  from  death,  for  on  that  early  earth  crust 
up  there,  in  the  ooze  and  slime  of  shallow  seas,  life 
began — to  grow  from  simple  to  complex. 

Is  all  this  story  of  orderly  progress,  told  by  the 
rocks,  the  result  of  mere  chance?  Hardly,  I  rea- 
soned. It  appears  to  be  a  principle  running  through 
all  creation,  from  the  slow  condensation  of  sun  and 
planets,  to  the  growth  of  mankind  out  of  lower  forms 
of  life. 

Universe  means  order — unus,  one,  and  verse, 
around — the  many  turning  about  the  one.  There  are 
many  universes.  There  are  those  greater  than  ours, 
which  we  can  see,  there  are  those  smaller  than  ours 
which  we  cannot  see,  but  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
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revelations  of  science,  we  are  made  aware.  From  the 
infinitesimal  to  the  infinite  there  seems  to  run  the 
thread  of  a  common  design.  The  atom  reflects  the 
solar  system;  in  fact  it  is  a  miniature  solar  system. 
It  has  its  central  sun  and  revolving  planets.  The 
law  that  controls  the  whirling  electrons  in  orbits 
round  a  central  nucleus  is  the  same  that  guides  the 
planets  round  the  sun,  and  the  stars  in  their  courses 
through  the  heavens.  Atoms  compose  matter,  and 
matter  solar  systems,  which,  under  the  influence  of 
their  gravitational  attraction,  aggregate  to  form 
galaxies  of  stars,  super  galaxies,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum. 

"Nature  is  everything  that  is."  Perhaps  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  its  orderliness — the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides,  the  interchange  of  night  and  day,  the 
rhythm  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and  setting  of 
planets,  the  wheeling  of  the  constellations — that  we 
do  not  see  the  poetry  and  beauty  that  throb  through 
matter  everywhere.  .  .  . 

The  short  noon-day  sun  has  passed  its  zenith  and 
swung  beyond  the  narrow  opening  between  the  gran- 
ite walls ;  long  shadows  are  beginning  to  trail  across 
the  canyon  floor.  The  earth,  spinning  round  on  its 
axis,  is  beginning  to  show  another  face  to  the  sun's 
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life-giving  rays.  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  so 
many  imperceptible  motions,  for  besides  this  motion 
of  its  own,  the  earth,  together  with  its  seven  other 
sister  planets,  is  traveling  round  the  sun,  clinging 
like  a  child  to  the  apron  of  its  parent ;  for  the  earth 
is  an  offspring  of  the  sun,  bound  to  it  by  invisible 
cords.  But  the  sun  itself  is  in  motion,  traveling 
through  space  and  carrying  her  family  of  planets 
along  with  her  on  a  journey  of  which  we  know 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end.  .  .  . 

The  fast  gathering  shadows  warn  me  to  hurry 
if  I  am  to  reach  the  Ranch  before  nightfall.  I  shall 
say  a  regretful  good-night  to  Phantom  Canyon  with 
all  its  dreams,  where  for  an  hour  I  visioned  the  past 
and,  knowing  myself  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
present,  marveled  at  the  order  and  beauty  sur- 
rounding me  on  all  sides,  reasoning:  why,  then, 
should  I  not  have  faith  in  the  future? 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

MAKING  READY  FOR  THE  FIRST 
POLAR    FLIGHT 

"The  eye  that  measured  the  climb  before  it, 
The  feet  that  followed  the  eye  that  led! 
The  strength  that  shouldered  the  pack  and  bore  it, 
The  gallant  body,  the  steadfast  head, 
And  the  great  heart  that  drove  them  higher 
Till  the  peak  was  scaled  and  the  summit  won." 

I  HAD  completed  plans  to  return  to  South  America 
on  an  expedition  supplementary  to  our  first,  and 
was  waiting"  to  sail,  when,  one  morning,  a  tiny  news 
item  on  the  inside  of  the  New  York  Herald  caught 
my  eye,  telling  of  Amundsen's  arrival  in  America  on 
a  lecture  tour.  I  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  him. 
I  don't  believe  he  remembered  our  first  meeting  in 
Paris,  although  to  my  inquiry  he  replied,  "Oh,  yes !" 
Amundsen  had  been  disappointed  in  his  efforts 
to  arouse  interest  in  a  proposed  flight  of  exploration 
across  the  Polar  Sea,  and,  after  a  lecture  tour,  was 
intending  to  go  to  the  cabin  he  had  built  at  Wain- 
wright,  Alaska,  near  Point  Barrow,  there  to  remain 
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indefinitely.  But  Fate  willed  otherwise.  We  met, 
and  a  partnership  ensued  which  was  to  take  us,  to- 
gether, across  the  Polar  Sea,  the  lifelong  ambition 
of  both  of  us. 

For  my  part,  I  had  been  trying  to  get  my  father's 
free  consent  to  go  into  the  Arctic.  I  had  suggested 
that  instead  of  bestowing  upon  me  a  home  in  Europe, 
its  equivalent  in  value  might  be  placed  as  a  work- 
ing fund  in  some  national  institution  particularly 
interested  in  exploration,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
continue  my  work.  I  pointed  out  that  it  would  mean 
infinitely  more  to  me  and  perhaps  to  science  than 
any  piece  of  material  property  could  mean. 

"It  is  my  wish  in  life,"  I  wrote  him,  "to  accom- 
plish, solely  through  my  individual  efforts,  something 
noteworthy  for  science.  I  have  chosen  exploration 
because  I  feel  particularly  fitted  for  that  work.  Just 
why  the  North  has  always  appealed  to  me  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say — the  reason  lies  far  back  among  primi- 
tive ancestors — but  that  a  great  field  for  scientific 
work  lies  there  no  one  can  deny. 

"Without  some  goal  to  strive  for,  life  would  be 
an  inane,  aimless  thing.  .  .  ." 

I  told  Amundsen  I  had  only  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  was  determined  to  go  into  the  Arctic.  He 
suggested  that  we  either  map  Nicholas  II  Land  or 
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go  to  his  cabin  in  Alaska  and  there  study  the  prolific 
bird  life.  However,  I  still  had  hopes  that  with  my 
sister's  aid  I  would  secure  my  father's  help  for  a 
polar  flight. 

The  interest  of  both  of  us  lay  not  in  reaching  the 
North  Pole,  since  Peary  had  already  been  there,  but 
in  the  exploration  of  that  great  area  of  one  million 
square  miles  lying  between  the  Pole  and  Alaska.  Was 
there  here  a  great  continent,  according  to  Dr.  Har- 
ris, the  eminent  tidal  expert  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  or  only  a  deep  polar  sea?  At  that 
time  we  firmly  believed  the  former. 

I  began  trying  to  secure  American  backing,  going 
to  Washington  to  see  General  Mitchell,  who  was 
then  chief  of  the  air  service,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
parachutes,  instruments  and  equipment  from  the 
Government.  While  General  Mitchell  himself  was 
interested,  I  was  informed  after  many  weeks'  delay 
that  nothing  could  be  done  except  by  act  of  Congress. 
As  this  would  take  several  months,  it  seemed  out  of 
the  question. 

As  a  next-to-the-last  resort  we  appealed  to  the 
Aero  Club  of  Norway,  which  had  previously  been 
interested  in  trying  to  finance  Amundsen's  flight. 
As  a  last  resort  I  made  a  final  plea  for  my  father's 
moral  and  financial  support. 
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I  told  him  of  all  my  conversations  with  Captain 
Amundsen  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  borrow,  so 
that  I  could  enter  into  and  help  Amundsen  in  his 
plans.  I  offered  to  pay  back  every  cent  of  it,  under- 
taking any  service  afterwards  in  order  to  do  so. 

"It  is  so  hard,"  I  told  him,  "to  get  any  money  for 
pure  science,  because  there  are  no  direct  and  immedi- 
ate returns  on  the  money  expended,  yet  it  is  so 
worthwhile  sometimes  to  turn  from  the  field  of 
commercialism  and  strife  and  learn  about  the  eternal 
truths  of  Nature  that  are  solid  and  real  and  upon 
which  life  actually  rests.  .  .  . 

"For  my  part,  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  oppor- 
tunity than  to  be  permitted  to  serve  with  such  a 
man  as  Captain  Roald  Amundsen." 

I  attribute  to  the  sympathetic  intercession  of  my 
sister,  who  told  my  father  that  I  should  be  helped 
to  live  a  life  "as  fine  and  full  as  his  own  had  been," 
the  final  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  my  father  which 
made  possible  my  great  adventure.  Yet  had  it  not 
been  for  our  family  attorney,  Harold  T.  Clark,  the 
whole  scheme  might  have  fallen  through  even  after 
my  father  had  agreed  to  contribute  the  $85,000  that 
made  possible  our  first  polar  flight  of  1925. 

I  shall  let  Mr.  Clark  tell  about  that  in  his  own 
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words.  It  is  a  very  poignant  account  of  my  father's 
struggle  with  himself: 

In  1925  I  received  from  Mr.  James  W.  Ellsworth  a 
summons  to  New  York.  In  the  meantime  I  had  read  in  the 
papers  that  he  had  agreed  to  buy  two  airplanes  for  a 
flight  to  the  North  Pole  to  be  made  by  the  Amundsen- 
Ellsworth  Expedition.  When  I  reached  New  York  I  found 
that  Mr.  Ellsworth  (who  was  then  nearly  seventy-five 
years  of  age  and  not  at  all  well)  had  received  a  disturbing 
letter  from  a  man  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Alaska  and 
who  wrote,  "If  you  will  investigate  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  attempted  airplane  flight  of  Amundsen 
from  Alaska  to  Spitzbergen  [the  journey  which  Amund- 
sen had  tried  to  make  in  1922  and  1923]  you  will  never 
let  your  son  go  with  him." 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  after  pondering  the  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posed trip,  had  become  anxious  to  keep  his  son  at  home. 
The  receipt  of  this  message  gave  him  hope  that  this  might 
be  brought  about.  He  gave  me  positive  instructions  to  make 
the  most  thorough  investigation  possible  because  I  "must 
find  some  way"  to  discourage  his  son.  I  had  the  pleasant 
task  of  satisfying  Lincoln  Ellsworth  that  Amundsen  was 
not  a  proper  person  with  whom  to  make  the  journey! 

I  told  Lincoln  what  my  duty  was  as  a  lawyer.  He  said, 
"That's  good!  I  hope  you'll  look  up  everything.  It  will 
help  satisfy  father,  but  it  won't  make  any  difference  with 
me,  because  I  know  Amundsen  and  I'm  going  with  him." 

I  started  in  with  vigor,  going  first  to  see  Mr.  Hans 
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Fay,  Norwegian  Consul  General  in  New  York,  an  exceed- 
ingly able,  fine  representative  of  his  Government.  His 
frank,  open  manner  immediately  inspired  confidence.  I 
learned  from  him  all  the  details  relating  to  Amundsen's 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  1922  and  1923  and  the  ensuing 
financial  difficulties  which  made  necessary  the  filing  of  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  Norway.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Fay  had  referred  to  a  good  friend  of  mine  some 
of  the  legal  problems  involved  in  the  very  complicated  situ- 
ation in  which  Amundsen  found  himself  by  reason  of 
having  trustingly  left  to  others  the  handling  of  his  business 
affairs.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Fay  for 
the  invaluable  help  he  rendered  to  Captain  Amundsen  in 
perhaps  the  most  distressing  and  critical  period  of  his 
career.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  public  witness  to  this 
fact  which  Mr.  Fay,  because  of  his  modesty,  has  never 
revealed  and  about  which  even  Amundsen  was  in  a  position 
to  know  only  a  little,  he  being  in  Norway  at  the  time  and 
exceedingly  busy  with  his  affairs  there. 

In  a  very  short  time  I  learned  the  truth  of  the  story  of 
the  attempted  flight  of  1 922-1 923.  I  found  that  Amund- 
sen had  bought  an  old  plane  which  proved  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose  and  that  upon  the  trial  flight  at  Wainwright  in 
May,  1923,  the  landing  gear  had  been  damaged  beyond 
hope  of  repair.  There  was  also  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  supply  of  gasoline  that  could  be  car- 
ried. Some  of  the  newspapers  were  critical  because  they 
thought  any  effort  to  fly  across  the  North  Pole  was  absurd. 
The  gentleman  from  Alaska  had  preserved  these  clippings 
and  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  good  use  of 
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them.  It  developed  that  his  motive  in  sending  the  letter 
was  to  try  to  sell  Mr.  Ellsworth  a  gold  mine ! 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I  talked  with  many 
people  who  knew  Amundsen's  history.  Among  others,  I 
met  a  representative  of  the  Norwegian  Railways  in  charge 
of  their  information  bureau  in  New  York.  I  learned  that 
he  had  been  a  newspaper  man  in  Norway  at  the  time 
Amundsen  came  back  from  the  South  Pole.  Amundsen  had 
landed  incog.,  in  Oslo,  awaiting  the  time  of  the  official 
celebration.  This  reporter,  having  received  word  from  his 
paper  that  Amundsen  was  reported  to  be  in  town,  located 
and  talked  with  him.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
Amundsen  had  said  to  him :  "We  explorers  don't  deserve 
any  special  credit.  We  have  a  chance  to  make  preparations 
for  our  trips.  It  is  men  in  the  ordinary  walk  of  life,  sailors, 
fishermen  and  the  like,  who  don't  have  a  chance  to  prepare 
for  eventualities,  that  are  the  real  heroes." 

I  went  to  report  to  Mr.  James  Ellsworth.  He  was  pass- 
ing through  a  most  unusual  mental  experience,  thinking 
almost  simultaneously  of  the  past,  of  the  most  exciting 
present,  and  of  the  future.  He  was  living  in  the  past  be- 
cause he  was  writing  the  reminiscences  of  a  busy  life;  in 
the  present  because  of  the  pressing  question  as  to  whether, 
as  he  feared,  he  might  be  sending  his  son  to  his  death, 
and  in  the  future  because  he  was  trying  to  plan  for  the 
consummation  of  his  great  ambition — the  permanent 
founding  of  the  Western  Reserve  Academy  at  Hudson, 
Ohio. 

For  days  I  watched  at  close  range  a  psychological  drama 
so  strange  as  to  seem  unreal.  Mr.  Ellsworth  wanted  to  talk 
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of  nothing  except  the  dangers  of  the  Arctic  trip.  This  was 
the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  discuss.  So  I  would  lead  him 
around  to  telling  me  of  his  own  life. 

Again  and  again,  however,  he  would  come  back  to  this 
thought  of  the  Arctic,  and  one  day,  as  the  time  for  sailing 
was  approaching,  he  said  with  great  determination  that  I 
must  find  a  way  to  keep  his  son  from  going. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Ellsworth,  you  have  told  me  of  the  im- 
portant things  you  have  done  in  your  life.  How  old  were 
you  when  you  did  most  of  them  ?" 

"Oh,  I  was  in  the  early  forties." 

"How  old  is  Lincoln?" 

He  saw  the  point  immediately  and  said,  "There  is  no 
comparison." 

"But  Mr.  Ellsworth,  there  is.  The  very  spirit  that  moved 
you  to  do  those  things  is  what  impels  Lincoln." 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Mr.  Clark,  you  leave  me 
worse  off  than  before  you  came — but  I'm  glad  you  came." 

I  thought  my  connection  with  the  expedition  had  ceased 
and  returned  to  Cleveland.  In  about  a  week  there  came 
another  call.  I  found  that  Lincoln  Ellsworth  was  almost 
ready  to  leave  for  Norway  to  join  Amundsen,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  get  parachutes,  nor  the  money  for  gasoline 
and  other  supplies. 

Lincoln  had  drawn  a  draft  for  ten  thousand  dollars  on 
funds  of  his  own  in  a  bank  of  Cleveland.  His  father  had 
instructed  the  Cleveland  bank  not  to  honor  any  drafts. 
The  bank  was  in  a  quandary;  they  wanted  to  follow  in- 
structions, yet  were  legally  obligated  to  honor  this  draft. 

So  I  was  given  the  task  of  getting  Mr.  Ellsworth  to 
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rescind  his  order  to  the  bank.  When  I  reached  New  York 
Mr.  Ellsworth  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  anxiety. 

He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  have  any  responsibility  for 
this  expedition;  I  can't  but  feel  I  may  be  sending  my  son 
to  death." 

I  asked,  "Mr.  Ellsworth,  do  you  know  the  purpose  for 
which  Lincoln  wants  this  ten  thousand  dollars  ?"  He  re- 
plied that  he  didn't.  "He  wants  to  buy  parachutes,  among 
other  things.  Do  you  wish  your  son  to  go  without  para- 
chutes ?  I  know  he  is  going — parachutes  or  no  parachutes. 
Do  you  think  you  will  be  taking  any  responsibility  if  you 
let  him  go  without  parachutes?" 

"Let  him  have  the  money — let  him  have  the  money — let 
him  have  it  right  away!"  Mr.  Ellsworth  almost  shouted. 

I  went  at  once  in  a  taxicab  to  the  Yale  Club  where 
Lincoln  was  waiting,  called  the  bank  at  Cleveland  and  said, 
"Release  the  draft." 

Lincoln  remarked,  "You  haven't  heard  the  last  of  this 
yet." 

The  call  to  Cleveland  had  scarcely  been  finished  when 
Mr.  Ellsworth  was  again  on  the  telephone,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place : 

Mr.  Ellsworth — "Mr.  Clark,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

Mr.  Clark— "Mr.  Ellsworth,  it  is  too  late." 

Mr.  Ellsworth— "I'm  glad  of  it." 

About  a  week  later  the  boat  sailed.  I  made  a  point  of 
being  in  New  York  at  that  time,  but  did  not  go  near  Mr. 
Ellsworth.  I  thought  something  might  happen  at  the  last 
moment  and  was  going  to  be  on  hand  to  be  of  service  if 
possible,  but  it  did  not  prove  necessary.  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
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after  the  decision  was  finally  made  and  the  die  cast,  had 
great  peace  of  mind.  He  went  to  his  beautiful  villa  near 
Florence. 

During  the  period  the  members  of  the  Amundsen- 
Ellsworth  Expedition  of  1925  were  lost  for  twenty-five 
days  on  the  ice  floes,  Mr.  Ellsworth  fell  ill  with  pneumonia 
and  died  without  knowing  of  their  miraculous  escape. 

I  am  told,  however,  that  he  had  become  confident  of  his 
son's  return.  .  .  . 

When  it  was  finally  decided  that  Amundsen  and 
I  were  to  go,  I  thought  it  showed  the  greatness  of 
the  man  that  he  was  willing  to  share  equally  with 
another  in  the  venture.  The  thing  had  been  Roald 
Amundsen's  life  dream.  I  was  glad,  for  that  reason, 
although  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  secure 
American  cooperation,  to  see  the  expedition  fly  under 
the  Norwegian  flag. 

We  flew,  then,  under  the  flag  of  Norway,  as  the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole, 
because,  as  our  third  step  in  our  preparations,  we 
had  at  last  decided  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  Norway  in  its  backing  of  our  flight. 

The  Aero  Club  had  flatly  refused  to  sponsor  an 
expedition  proceeding  any  further  than  the  North 
Pole,  as  the  following  cablegram  shows : 

Very  sorry  cannot  obtain  third  machine.  Our  plan  has 
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been  and  always  will  be  to  cross  from  Spitzbergen  to 
Alaska  but  at  present  time  we  will  agree  to  pole  flight  with 
two  planes  as  a  reconnoitering  trip  for  coming  transpolar 
flight. 

Roald  Amundsen 
Lincoln  Ellsworth 

New  York,  December  30,  1924. 

There  followed  then,  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Norwegian  War  Office,  confirmed  by  King 
Haakon,  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Storting, 
which  passed  a  bill  to  place  at  our  disposal  the  naval 
auxiliary  transport  vessel  "Farm,"  with  the  neces- 
sary crew  and  maintenance  for  service. 
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AIR  PIONEERING  IN  THE  ARCTIC 

"From  hopes  cut  down  across  a  world  of  fears, 
We  gaze  with  eyes  too  passionate  for  tears, 
Where  Faith  abides,  though  Hope  be  put  to  flight.3' 

SO  long  as  the  human  ear  can  hark  back  to  the 
breaking  of  waves  over  deep  seas;  so  long  as 
the  human  eye  can  follow  the  gleam  of  the  Northern 
Lights  over  the  silent  snow  fields;  then  so  long,  no 
doubt,  will  the  lure  of  the  unknown  draw  restless 
souls  into  the  great  Arctic  wastes. 

I  try  to  recall  when  it  was  that  my  imagination 
was  first  captured  by  the  lure  of  the  Arctic.  I  must 
have  been  very  young,  because  I  cannot  now  remem- 
ber just  when  first  it  was.  Doubtless  somewhere  in 
my  ancestry  there  was  a  restless  wanderer  with  an 
unappeasable  desire  to  attain  the  furthest  north. 
And,  not  attaining  it,  he  passed  it  on  with  other 
sins  and  virtues  to  torment  his  descendants. 
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The  large  blank  spaces  surrounding  the  North 
Pole  have  been  a  challenge  to  the  daring  since  charts 
were  made.  For  nearly  four  generations  that  mys- 
terious plain  has  been  the  ultimate  quest  of  number- 
less adventurers. 

Before  this  adventure  of  ours,  explorers  had  de- 
pended upon  ships  and  dogs.  Andree  and  Wellman 
planned  to  reach  the  Pole  with  balloons,  but  theirs 
were  hardly  more  than  plans.  Andree  met  with  dis- 
aster soon  after  leaving  Spitzbergen.  Wellman's 
expedition  never  left  the  ground. 

What  days  they  were — those  ship  and  dog  days! 
What  small  returns  came  to  those  men  for  their 
vast  spending  of  energy  and  toil  and  gold.  I  am 
filled  with  admiration  for  the  courage  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  men  who  cut  adrift  from  civilization 
and  set  out  with  dogs  or  on  foot  over  the  trackless 
ice  fields  of  the  Far  North.  All  honor  to  them!  Yet 
now  what  utter  neglect  it  seems  of  the  resources  of 
modern  science. 

The  men  who  have  been  through  it  best  realize 
what  a  hopeless,  heartbreaking  quest  it  was.  Peary's 
land  base  at  Camp  Columbia  was  only  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  miles  from  the  Pole;  yet  it  took  him 
twenty-three  years  to  traverse  that  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  miles. 
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The  island  of  Spitzbergen,  lying  just  halfway 
between  Norway  and  the  North  Pole,  is  ideally 
situated  to  serve  as  a  base  for  polar  exploration. 
Besides  its  nearness  to  the  Pole — ten  degrees  or  six 
hundred  nautical  miles — a  warm  current,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Gulf  Stream,  follows  along  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  of  the  island,  and  has  the  effect 
of  producing  ice-free  waters  at  the  highest  latitude 
in  the  world.  These  were  the  principal  reasons  which 
prompted  Captain  Amundsen  and  myself  to  choose 
Spitzbergen  as  a  base  for  our  airplane  flight  to  the 
Pole. 

We  wanted  to  be  on  the  ground  early  in  the  spring 
and  to  make  our  flight  before  the  summer  fogs 
should  enshroud  the  polar  pack  and  hide  from  view 
any  possible  landing  place  beneath  us,  for  it  was 
our  intention  to  descend  at  the  Pole  for  observa- 
tions. From  April  19th  to  August  24th  (127  days) 
the  sun  never  sets  in  the  latitude  of  King's  Bay, 
Spitzbergen,  where  we  established  our  base.  Here 
one  may  find  growing  during  the  long  summer  days 
one  hundred  and  ten  distinct  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  grasses.  But  from  October  26th  to 
February  17th  is  another  story;  the  long  Arctic 
winter  is  at  hand  and  the  sun  never  shows  above 
the  horizon.  Many  houses  have  been  built  along  the 
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Spitzbergen  coast  during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
mining  companies  that  annually  ship  about  three 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  King's  Bay 
boasts  of  being  the  most  northerly  habitation  in 
the  world. 

I  joined  Amundsen  in  Norway,  and  on  April  9th 
we  sailed  for  Spitzbergen.  We  landed  at  King's  Bay 
and  there  we  spent  five  weeks,  assembling  our  planes 
and  waiting  for  the  weather  to  moderate. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  our  meteorologists  de- 
cided that  it  was  time  to  get  under  way.  We  did 
not  dare  to  start  too  early  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  cold  on  our  motors — it  would  be  at  least  ten 
degrees  colder  at  the  Pole — and  it  was  a  risk  to 
start  too  late  because  of  the  fog  banks  that  hang 
over  the  polar  pack  during  the  summer  months. 

My  diary  records:  "May  21st  is  the  day  we  have 
long  awaited,  when,  with  our  two  Dornier-Wal  fly- 
ing boats,  we  are  ready  to  take  off  from  the  ice  at 
King's  Bay  to  start  into  the  Unknown.  We  are 
carrying  seventy-eight  hundred  pounds  above  the 
estimated  maximum  lift,  we  are  compelled  to  leave 
behind  our  radio  equipment,  which  would  mean  an 
additional  three  hundred  pounds.  Our  provisions  are 
sufficient  to  last  one  month,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
per  day  per  man.  The  daily  ration  list  per  man  is: 
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Pemmican 

400  gr 

Milk  Chocolate 

250     " 

Oatmeal  Biscuits 

125     " 

Powdered  Milk 

100     " 

Malted  Milk  Tablets 

125     " 

"At  4:15  p.m.  all  is  ready  for  the  start.  The  450 
H.P.  Rolls-Royce  motors  are  turned  over  for  warm- 
ing up.  At  five  o'clock  the  full  horsepower  is  turned 
on.  We  move.  The  N  25  has  Captain  Amundsen  as 
navigator.  Riiser-Larsen  is  his  pilot,  and  Feucht 
mechanic.  I  am  navigator  of  N  24,  with  Dietrichson 
for  pilot,  and  Omdal  my  mechanic.  Six  men  in 
an.  •  •  • 

The  first  two  hours  of  our  flight,  after  leaving 
Amsterdam  Islands,  we  ran  into  a  heavy  bank  of 
fog  and  rose  one  thousand  meters  to  clear  it.  This 
ascent  was  glorified  by  as  beautiful  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon as  I  have  ever  seen.  Looking  down  into  the 
mist,  we  saw  a  double  halo  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  sun  cast  a  perfect  shadow  of  our  plane.  Evanes- 
cent and  phantom-like,  these  two  multicolored  halos 
beckoned  us  enticingly  into  a  land  of  mystery.  I 
recalled  the  ancient  legend  which  says  that  the  rain- 
bow is  a  token  that  man  shall  not  perish  by  water. 

The  fog  lasted  until  midway  between  latitudes 
820  and  830.  Through  rifts  in  the  mist  we  caught 
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glimpses  of  the  open  sea.  This  lasted  for  an  hour; 
then,  after  another  hour,  the  ocean  showed,  strewn 
with  small  ice  floes,  which  indicated  the  fringe  of 
the  polar  pack.  Then,  to  quote  Captain  Amundsen, 
"suddenly  the  mist  disappeared  and  the  entire  pan- 
orama of  polar  ice  stretched  away  before  our  eyes 
— the  most  spectacular  sheet  of  snow  and  ice  ever 
seen  by  man  from  an  aerial  perspective." 

From  our  altitude  we  could  overlook  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  in  any  direction.  The  far-flung  expanse 
was  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  There  was  nothing 
to  break  the  deadly  monotony  of  snow  and  ice  but 
a  network  of  narrow  cracks,  or  "leads,"  which 
scarred  this  white  surface  and  was  the  only  indica- 
tion to  an  aerial  observer  of  the  ceaseless  movement 
of  the  polar  pack.  We  had  crossed  the  threshold  into 
the  Unknown!  I  was  thrilled  at  the  thought  that 
never  before  had  man  lost  himself  with  such  speed 
— seventy-five  miles  per  hour — into  these  northern 
spaces.  The  silence  of  ages  was  now  being  broken 
for  the  first  time  by  the  roar  of  our  motors. 

We  were  but  gnats  in  an  immense  void.  We  had 
lost  all  contacts  with  civilization.  Time  and  distance 
suddenly  seemed  to  count  for  nothing.  What  lay 
ahead  was  all  that  mattered  now. 

On  we  sped  for  eight  hours,  till  the  sun  had 
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shifted  from  the  west  to  a  point  directly  ahead  of 
us.  By  all  rights  we  should  have  been  at  the  Pole, 
for  our  dead  reckoning  showed  that  we  had  traveled 
just  one  thousand  kilometers  (six  hundred  miles), 
at  seventy-five  miles  per  hour.  But  shortly  after 
leaving  Amsterdam  Islands  we  had  run  into  a  heavy 
northeast  wind,  which  had  been  steadily  driving  us 
westward.  Our  fuel  supply  was  now  about  half 
exhausted,  and  at  this  juncture,  strangely  enough, 
just  ahead  of  us,  was  the  first  open  lead  of  water 
large  enough  for  an  airplane  to  land  that  we  had 
encountered  on  our  whole  journey  north.  There  was 
nothing  left  now  but  to  descend  for  observation  to 
learn  where  we  were.  As  Captain  Amundsen's  plane 
started  to  circle  for  a  landing,  his  rear  motor  back- 
fired and  stopped,  so  that  he  finally  disappeared 
among  a  lot  of  ice  hummocks  with  only  one  motor 
going. 

This  was  at  i  :oo  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  May 
22nd.  The  lead  ran  east  and  west,  meeting  our  course 
at  right  angles.  It  was  an  awful-looking  hole.  We 
circled  for  about  ten  minutes,  looking  for  enough 
open  water  to  land  in.  The  lead  was  choked  up  with 
a  chaotic  mass  of  floating  ice  floes,  and  it  looked 
as  if  some  one  had  started  to  dynamite  the  ice  pack. 
Ice  blocks  standing  on  edge  or  piled  high  on  top 
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of  one  another,  hummocks  and  pressure  ridges — this 
was  all  that  greeted  our  eyes !  It  was  like  trying  to 
land  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

We  came  down  in  a  little  lagoon  among  the  ice 
floes,  and  as  the  plane's  momentum  carried  us  over 
towards  a  huge  drifting  ice-cake,  Dietrichson  com- 
menced madly  pulling  a  bell-cord,  which  connected 
from  the  pilot's  seat  with  the  tail  of  the  plane,  and 
yelling,  "Omdal,  Omdal,  the  plane's  leaking  like 
hell!" 

So  it  was!  Anchoring  our  plane  to  the  huge  ice 
cake,  we  jumped  out  with  our  sextant  and  artificial 
horizon  to  find  out  where  we  were.  Not  knowing 
what  to  expect,  I  carried  my  rifle,  but  after  our  long 
flight  I  was  a  bit  unsteady  on  my  legs,  tumbling 
down  into  the  deep  snow  and  choking  up  the  barrel. 
Our  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  we  were  almost  stone 
deaf  after  listening  to  the  unceasing  roar  of  our 
motors  for  eight  hours,  and  the  stillness  seemed 
intensified. 

Looking  around  on  landing,  I  had  the  feeling  that 
nothing  but  death  could  be  at  home  in  this  part  of 
the  world — -that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  life 
in  such  an  environment.  Whereupon  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  seal  pop  up  his  head  beside  the  plane.  I  am 
sure  he  was  as  surprised  as  we,  for  he  raised  himself 
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out  of  the  water  to  inspect  us  and  seemed  not  at 
all  afraid  to  approach,  coming  almost  up  to  us.  We 
had  no  thought  of  taking  his  life,  for  we  expected 
to  be  off  and  on  our  way  again  towards  the  Pole 
after  our  observation.  His  curiosity  satisfied,  he  dis- 
appeared, and  we  never  saw  another  sign  of  life  in 
those  waters  during  our  entire  stay  on  the  ice. 

Our  observations  showed  that  we  had  come  down 
in  latitude  8y°  44'  North,  longitude  io°  20'  West. 
As  our  flight  meridian  was  120  East,  where  we 
landed  was,  therefore,  22°  20'  off  our  course.  This 
westerly  drift  had  cost  us  nearly  a  degree  in  latitude 
and  enough  extra  fuel  to  have  carried  us  to  the 
Pole.  As  it  was,  we  were  just  one  hundred  and 
twenty  nautical  miles  from  it.  At  the  altitude  at 
which  we  had  been  flying  before  descending,  our 
visible  horizon  was  forty-six  miles;  which  means 
that  we  had  been  able  to  see  ahead  as  far  as  latitude 
88°  30'  North,  or  to  within  seventy-four  miles  of  the 
North  Pole.  We  had  left  civilization,  and  eight  hours 
later  we  were  able  to  view  the  earth  within  seventy- 
four  miles  of  the  goal  that  it  had  taken  Peary  twenty- 
three  years  to  reach.  Truly  "the  efforts  of  one  gener- 
ation may  become  the  commonplace  of  the  next." 

When  we  had  finished  taking  our  observations 
we  began  to  wonder  where  N  25  was!  We  crawled 
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up  on  all  the  high  hummocks  near  by  and  with  our 
field  glasses  searched  the  horizon.  Dietrichson  re- 
marked that  perhaps  Amundsen  had  gone  on  to  the 
Pole.  "It  would  be  just  like  him/'  he  said.  It  was 
not  until  noon,  however,  of  the  twenty-second  that 
we  spotted  them  from  an  especially  high  hill  of  ice. 
The  N  25  lay  three  miles  away  with  her  nose  point- 
ing into  the  air  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
among  a  lot  of  rough  hummocks  and  against  a  huge 
cake  of  old  blue  Arctic  ice  about  forty  feet  thick. 
It  was  a  rough  looking  country,  and  the  position  of 
the  N  25  was  terrible  to  behold.  To  us  it  looked  as 
though  she  had  crashed  into  this  ice. 

We  of  the  N  24  were  not  in  too  good  shape  where 
we  were.  We  had  torn  the  nails  loose  on  the  bottom 
of  our  plane  when  we  took  off  from  King's  Bay, 
so  that  she  was  leaking  badly;  in  fact,  the  water 
was  now  above  the  bottom  of  the  petrol  tanks.  Also, 
our  forward  motor  was  disabled.  In  short,  we  were 
badly  wrecked.  Things  looked  so  hopeless  to  us  at 
that  moment  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  impossible 
would  have  to  happen  ever  to  get  us  out.  No  words 
so  well  express  our  mental  attitude  at  that  time  as 
the  line  of  Swinburne's : 

'Where  Faith  abides,  though  Hope  be  put  to  flight/' 
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That  first  day,  while  Dietrichson  and  I  had  tried 
to  reach  the  N  25,  Omdal  had  been  trying  to  repair 
the  motor.  We  dragged  our  canvas  canoe  up  over 
hummocks  and  tumbled  into  ice  crevasses  until  we 
were  thoroughly  exhausted.  The  snow  was  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  deep  all  over  the  ice,  and  we 
floundered  through  it,  never  knowing  what  we  were 
going  to  step  on  next.  Twice  Dietrichson  went  down 
between  the  floes  and  only  by  hanging  onto  the 
canoe  was  he  able  to  save  himself  from  sinking. 
After  half  a  mile  of  this  we  were  forced  to  give  up 
and  return. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  top  of  the  ice  floe,  moved 
all  our  equipment  out  of  the  plane  into  it,  and  tried 
to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  But 
there  was  no  sleep  for  us  and  very  little  rest  during 
the  next  five  days.  Omdal  was  continually  working 
on  the  motor,  while  Dietrichson  and  I  took  turns 
at  the  pump.  Only  by  the  most  incessant  pumping 
were  we  able  to  keep  the  water  down  below  the  gaso- 
line tanks. 

Although  we  had  located  the  N  25,  they  did  not 
see  us  till  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  which 
was  May  23rd.  We  had  taken  the  small  inflated 
balloons  the  meteorologist  had  given  us  with  which 
to  obtain  data  regarding  the  upper  air  strata,  and 
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after  tying  pieces  of  flannel  to  them  set  them  loose. 
We  hoped  that  the  wind  would  drift  them  over  to 
N  25  and  so  indicate  to  them  in  which  direction 
to  look  for  us.  But  the  wind  blew  them  in  the  wrong 
direction,  or  else  they  drifted  too  low  and  got  tangled 
up  in  the  rough  ice. 

Through  all  that  first  day  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  north  and  we  could  see  quite  a  few  patches 
of  open  water.  On  the  second  day  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  south  and  the  ice  began  to  close  in  on  us. 
It  was  as  though  we  were  in  the  grasp  of  a  gigantic 
claw  that  was  slowly  but  surely  contracting.  We 
had  a  feeling  that  soon  we  would  be  crushed. 

On  the  third  day,  May  24th,  the  temperature 
was  -  1 1.5  C,  and  we  had  trouble  with  our  pumps 
freezing.  The  two  planes  were  now  slowly  drifting 
together,  and  we  established  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, so  that  we  knew  each  other's  positions  pretty 
well.  It  is  tedious  work,  semaphoring,  for  it  requires 
two  men;  one  with  the  flag,  and  the  other  with  a 
pair  of  field  glasses  to  read  the  signals.  It  took  us 
a  whole  hour  merely  to  signal  our  positions,  after 
which  we  must  wait  for  their  return  signals  and 
then  reply  to  them. 

On  this  day,  after  an  exchange  of  signals,  we 
decided  to  try  to  reach  Amundsen.  We  packed  our 
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canvas  canoe,  put  it  on  our  sledge,  and  started  across 
what  looked  to  us  like  mountainous  hummocks. 
After  going  only  a  few  hundred  yards  we  had  to 
give  up.  The  labor  was  too  exhausting.  With  no 
sleep  for  three  days,  and  only  liquid  food,  our 
strength  was  not  what  it  should  have  been. 

My  diary  records:  "We  are  leaving  our  canvas 
canoe,  have  made  up  our  packs  of  fifty  pounds  each, 
and  are  going  to  push  on.  We  may  or  we  may  not 
return  to  our  plane  again." 
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CHAPTER   X 
AN   EPIC  OF  THE   POLAR  AIR  LANES 

"Life  is  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  chance." 

— Amundsen 

ACCORDING  to  my  diary  we  traveled  the  first 
two  miles,  after  deciding  to  try  to  reach 
Amundsen,  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  when 
we  came  upon  a  large  lead  which  separated  us  from 
the  N  25  and  which  we  could  see  no  way  to  cross. 
We  talked  to  them  by  signal  and  they  advised  our 
returning.  So,  after  a  seven-hour  trip,  we  got  back 
to  our  sinking  plane,  having  covered  perhaps  five 
and  one-half  miles  in  about  the  same  length  of  time 
it  had  taken  us  to  fly  from  Spitzbergen  to  latitude 
87  °  44'.  We  pitched  camp  again  and  cooked  a  heavy 
pemmican  soup  over  our  primus  stove.  Dietrichson 
gave  us  a  surprise  by  producing  a  small  tin  of 
powdered  coffee.  We  took  some  of  the  pure  alcohol 
carried  for  the  primus  stove  and  put  it  into  the 
coffee,  and  with  pipes  lighted  felt  more  or  less  happy. 
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As  we  smoked  in  silence,  each  with  his  own 
thoughts,  Dietrichson  suddenly  clasped  his  hands  to 
his  eyes,  exclaiming :  "Something  is  the  matter  with 
my  eyes!"  He  was  snow-blind,  but,  never  having 
experienced  this  before,  did  not  know  what  had 
happened  to  him.  We  had  been  careful  to  wear  our 
snow-glasses  during  the  most  of  the  journey,  but 
perhaps  not  quite  careful  enough.  After  bandaging 
Dietrichson's  eyes,  Omdal  and  I  put  him  to  bed  and 
then  continued  with  our  smoking  and  our  thinking. 
It  seems  strange,  when  I  think  back  now,  that  dur- 
ing those  days  nothing  that  happened  greatly  sur- 
prised us.  Everything  that  occurred  was  accepted 
as  part  of  the  day's  work.  This  is  a  sidelight  on 
man's  adaptability  to  his  environment. 

All  our  energies  were  now  being  bent  toward 
getting  the  N  24  onto  the  ice  floe,  for  we  knew  she 
would  be  crushed  if  we  left  her  in  the  lead.  The 
whole  cake  we  were  on  was  only  about  two  hundred 
meters  in  diameter,  and  there  was  only  one  level 
stretch  on  it  of  eighty  meters.  It  was  laborious  work 
for  Dietrichson  and  myself  to  try  to  clear  the  soggy 
wet  snow,  for  all  we  had  to  work  with  was  one 
clumsy  home-made  wooden  shovel  and  our  ice 
anchor.  As  I  would  loosen  the  snow  by  picking  at 
it  with  the  anchor,  Dietrichson  would  shovel  it  away. 
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Looking  through  our  glasses  at  N  25,  we  could 
see  the  propellers  going,  and  Amundsen  pulling  up 
and  down  on  the  wings,  trying  to  loosen  the  plane 
from  the  ice.  She  did  not  budge.  On  the  morning 
of  May  26th,  Amundsen  signaled  to  us  to  come 
over  and  help  them  if  we  couldn't  save  our  plane. 
We  had  so  far  succeeded  in  getting  the  nose  of  our 
plane  up  onto  the  ice-cake,  but  with  only  one  engine 
working  it  was  impossible  to  do  more.  Anyway,  she 
was  safe  now  from  sinking,  but  not  from  being 
crushed,  should  the  ice  press  in  on  her.  During  the 
five  days  of  our  separation  the  ice  had  so  shifted 
that  the  two  planes  were  now  plainly  in  sight  of 
each  other  and  only  half  a  mile  apart.  During  all 
that  time  the  ice  had  been  in  continual  movement, 
so  that  now  all  the  heavy  ice  had  moved  out  from 
between  the  two  camps.  We  signaled  to  the  N  25 
that  we  were  coming,  and  making  up  loads  of  eighty 
pounds  per  man,  we  started  across  the  freshly  frozen 
lead  that  separated  us  from  our  companions.  We 
were  well  aware  of  the  chances  we  were  taking, 
crossing  this  new  ice,  but  we  saw  no  alternative. 
We  must  get  over  to  N  25  with  all  possible  speed  if 
we  were  ever  to  get  back  again  to  civilization. 

With  our  feet  shoved  loosely  into  our  skis,  for  we 
never  fastened  them  on  here  for  fear  of  getting 
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tangled  up,  should  we  fall  into  the  sea,  we  shuffled 
along,  slowly  feeling  our  way  over  the  thin  ice. 
Omdal  was  in  the  lead,  myself  and  Dietrichson — 
who  had  recovered  the  next  day  from  his  slight 
attack  of  snow-blindness — following  in  that  order. 
Suddenly  I  heard  Dietrichson  yelling  behind  me, 
and  before  I  knew  what  it  was  all  about  Omdal, 
ahead  of  me,  cried  out  also  and  disappeared  as 
though  the  ice  beneath  him  had  suddenly  opened 
and  swallowed  him.  The  ice  under  me  started  to 
sag,  and  I  quickly  jumped  sideways  to  avoid  the 
same  fate  that  had  overtaken  my  companions. 

There  just  happened  to  be  some  old  ice  beside  me 
and  that  was  what  saved  me.  Lying  down  on  my 
stomach,  partly  on  this  ledge  of  old  ice,  and  partly 
out  on  the  new  ice,  I  reached  the  skis  out  and  pulled 
Dietrichson  over  to  where  I  could  grab  his  pack 
and  partly  pull  him  out  onto  the  firmer  ice,  where 
he  lay  panting  and  exhausted. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  Omdal.  Only  his 
pallid  face  showed  above  the  water.  It  is  strange, 
when  I  think  that  both  these  Norwegians  had  been 
conversing  almost  wholly  in  their  native  tongue, 
that  Omdal  was  now  crying  in  English,  "I'm  gone ! 
I'm  gone!" — and  he  was  almost  gone,  too!  The  only 
thing  that  kept  him  from  going  under  was  the  fact 
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that  he  kept  digging  his  fingers  into  the  ice.  I 
reached  him  just  before  he  sank  and  held  him  by 
his  pack  until  Dietrichson  could  crawl  over  to  me 
and  hold  him  up,  while  I  cut  off  the  pack.  It  took 
all  the  remaining  strength  of  the  two  of  us  to  drag 
Omdal  up  onto  the  old  ice.  It  was  not  until  nearly 
three  years  after,  in  1927,  when  Omdal  came  to 
America,  that  he  showed  me  five  teeth  which  he 
had  completely  broken  off  while  vainly  trying  to 
hang  on  to  the  ice  ledge  and  my  extended  ski. 

Our  companions  could  not  reach  us,  neither  could 
they  see  us,  as  a  few  old  ice  hummocks  of  great 
size  stood  directly  in  front  of  N  25.  They  could  do 
nothing  but  listen  to  the  agonizing  cries  of  their 
fellow-men  in  distress.  We  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  over  to  our  companions,  who  gave  us  dry 
clothes  and  hot  chocolate,  and  we  were  soon  all  right 
again,  except  for  Omdal's  swollen  and  lacerated 
hands.  Both  men  had  lost  their  skis.  In  view  of  the 
probability  of  being  forced  to  tramp  to  Greenland, 
four  hundred  miles  away,  the  loss  of  these  skis 
seemed  a  calamity. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  change  only  five  days  had 
wrought  in  Captain  Amundsen.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
have  aged  ten  years.  We  now  joined  with  our  com- 
panions in  the  work  of  freeing  the  N  25  from  her 
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precarious  position.  As  stated  before,  when  Captain 
Amundsen's  plane  had  started  to  come  down  into 
the  lead,  his  rear  motor  backfired,  and  he  was  forced 
to  land  with  only  one  motor  working,  which 
accounted  for  the  position  which  we  now  found 
N  25  in.  She  lay  half  on  and  half  off  an  ice  floe; 
her  nose  was  up  on  the  cake  and  her  tail  down  in 
the  sea.  Coming  down  thus  had  reduced  her  speed 
and  saved  her  from  crashing  into  the  cake  of  old 
blue  ice,  which  was  directly  ahead.  It  seemed  amaz- 
ing that  whereas  five  days  ago  the  N  25  had  found 
enough  open  water  to  land  in,  now  there  was  not 
enough  to  be  seen  anywhere  sufficient  to  launch  a 
rowboat.  She  was  tightly  locked  in  the  grip  of  the 
shifting  ice. 

A  most  orderly  routine  was  being  enforced  at 
Amundsen's  camp.  Regular  hours  for  everything — 
to  work,  sleep,  eat,  smoke  and  talk.  No  need  to  warn 
these  men,  as  so  many  explorers  had  been  compelled 
to  do,  not  to  give  one  another  the  story  of  their  lives, 
lest  boredom  come.  These  Norwegians  have  their 
long  periods  of  silence  in  which  the  glance  of  an 
eye  or  the  movement  of  a  hand  takes  the  place  of 
conversation.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  won- 
derful harmony  that  existed  during  the  whole 
twenty-five  days  of  our  imprisonment  in  the  ice. 
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One  might  expect  confusion  and  disorganization 
under  the  conditions  confronting  us.  But  it  was  just 
the  reverse.  We  did  everything  as  if  we  had  oceans 
of  time  in  which  to  do  it.  It  was  this  calm,  cool, 
unhurried  way  which  kept  our  spirits  up  and  even- 
tually got  us  out  of  a  desperate  situation.  No  one 
ever  got  depressed  or  blue,  although  we  did  find 
Feucht  pretty  blue  one  day  when  we  returned  to 
camp  to  see  him  perched  on  top  of  the  gasoline  tank, 
dejectedly  holding  both  jaws  in  his  hands,  after 
having  vainly  tried  to  extract  an  aching  molar  with 
a  monkey  wrench !  His  sufferings  now  were  greater 
than  before. 

We  elected  Omdal  our  cook.  Although  we  felt 
better  nourished  and  stronger  after  our  noon  cup  of 
pemmican  broth,  it  was  always  our  morning  and 
evening  cup  of  chocolate  that  we  looked  forward  to 
most.  How  warming  and  cheering  that  hot  draught 
was!  Captain  Amundsen  remarked  that  the  only 
time  we  were  happy  up  there  was  either  when  the 
hot  chocolate  was  going  down  our  throats,  or  else 
when  we  were  rolled  up  in  our  reindeer  sleeping 
bags.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  were  more  or  less 
miserable,  but  never  do  I  remember  a  time  when 
we  lost  faith.  The  after-compartment  of  our  plane 
— a  bleak  hole — served  as  kitchen,  dining-room  and 
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sleeping  quarters,  but  it  was  draughty  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  it  always  seemed  a  relief  to  get  out 
into  the  open  again  after  our  meals.  The  cold 
duralumin  metal  overhead  was  coated  with  hoar- 
frost, which  turned  into  a  steady  drip  as  the  heat 
from  our  little  primus  stove,  together  with  that 
from  our  steaming  chocolate,  started  to  warm  up 
the  cabin. 

Feucht  always  sat  opposite  me — I  say  sat,  but  he 
squatted — we  all  squatted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
plane  with  our  chocolate  on  our  knees.  I  remember 
how  I  used  covertly  to  watch  him  eating  his  three 
oatmeal  wafers  and  drinking  his  chocolate.  I  always 
tried  to  hold  mine  back  so  as  not  to  finish  before 
him.  I  had  the  strange  illusion  that  if  I  finished 
first  it  was  because  he  was  getting  more  to  eat  than 
I.  I  particularly  recall  one  occasion,  two  weeks  later, 
after  we  had  cut  our  rations  in  half,  when  I  pur- 
posely hid  my  last  biscuit  in  the  folds  of  my  parka, 
and  the  satisfaction  it  gave  me  to  draw  it  out  and 
eat  it  after  Feucht  had  laid  his  cup  aside!  It  was 
the  stirring  of  those  instincts  which,  hidden  beneath 
the  veneer  of  our  civilization,  lie  ever  ready  to  assert 
themselves  upon  reversion  to  primitive  conditions. 
We  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco  apiece  after  each  meal, 
but  unfortunately  we  had  taken  only  a  few  days' 
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supply  of  smoking  stuff.  When  that  went,  we  had 
to  resort  to  Riiser-Larsen's  private  stock  of  rank, 
black  chewing  twist.  It  took  a  real  hero  to  smoke 
that  tobacco,  after  moistening  it  so  as  to  make  it 
burn  slower  and  thus  hold  out  longer.  It  always 
gave  us  violent  hiccoughs. 

We  were  compelled  to  give  up  our  civilized  habits 
of  washing  or  changing  our  clothes.  It  was  too  cold 
to  undress,  and  we  could  not  spare  the  fuel  to  heat 
any  water  after  our  necessary  cooking  was  done. 

During  all  our  stay  on  the  ice  I  never  saw  Captain 
Amundsen  take  a  drink  of  water.  I  was  always 
thirsty  after  the  pemmican,  but  when  I  called  for 
water  he  said  he  could  not  understand  how  I  could 
drink  so  much  of  it. 

Captain  Amundsen  and  I  slept  together  in  the 
pilot's  cockpit,  which  we  covered  over  with  canvas 
to  darken  it  at  night.  I  was  never  able  to  get  used 
to  the  monotony  of  continuous  daylight  and  found 
it  very  wearing*.  With  the  exception  of  Riiser-Larsen 
the  rest  of  the  men  slept  on  their  skis  stretched 
across  the  rear  compartment  to  keep  them  off  the 
metal  bottom.  Riiser-Larsen  had  the  tail  all  to  him- 
self, into  which  he  was  compelled  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees. 

It  took  us  a  whole  day  to  construct  a  slip  and 
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work  our  plane  up  onto  the  ice-cake.  The  work  was 
exhausting  to  our  slim  rations,  and,  besides,  we  had 
only  the  crudest  of  implements  with  which  to  work : 
three  wooden  shovels,  a  two-pound  pocket  safety- 
axe,  and  an  ice  anchor.  Through  hopeless  necessity 
we  lashed  our  sheath-knives  to  the  end  of  our  ski- 
sticks,  with  which  we  slashed  at  the  ice.  It  is  remark- 
able, when  one  considers  the  scant  diet,  what  work 
we  accomplished  with  these  implements!  Captain 
Amundsen  conservatively  estimates  that  we  moved 
three  hundred  tons  of  ice  during  the  twenty-five 
days  of  our  imprisonment  up  there,  in  order  to  free 
our  plane. 

The  floe  we  were  on  measured  three  hundred 
meters  in  diameter,  but  we  needed  a  four  hundred 
meter  course  from  which  to  take  off.  Our  best 
chance,  of  course,  would  be  to  take  off  in  open  water, 
but  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  south,  and 
the  south  wind  did  not  make  for  open  water. 

Riiser-Larsen  was  tireless  in  his  search  for  an  ice 
floe  of  the  right  dimensions.  While  the  rest  of  us 
were  relaxing,  he  was  generally  to  be  seen  on  the 
skyline  searching  with  that  inexhaustible  energy 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  him.  Silent  and  re- 
sourceful, he  was  the  rock  on  which  we  were  build- 
ing our  hopes. 
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The  incessant  toil  went  on.  On  May  28th  the 
N  25  was  safe  from  the  screwing  of  the  pack  ice. 
On  this  day  we  took  two  soundings,  which  gave  us 
a  depth  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
meters  (12,375  feet)  of  the  Polar  Sea.  This  depth 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  altitude  of  Mont 
Blanc  above  the  village  of  Chamonix.  Up  to  this 
time  our  only  thought  had  been  to  free  the  plane 
and  continue  on  to  the  Pole,  but  now,  facing  the 
facts  as  they  confronted  us,  it  seemed  inadvisable 
to  consider  anything  else  but  a  return  to  Spitzbergen. 
The  thermometer  during  these  days  registered  be- 
tween -9°c.  and  -n°c. 

On  May  29th  Dietrichson,  Omdal  and  I,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  were  able  to  reach  the  N  24  with 
our  canvas  canoe  and  sledge.  We  must  get  the  re- 
maining gasoline  and  provisions.  Our  only  hope  of 
reaching  Spitzbergen  lay  in  salvaging  this  fuel  from 
the  N  24.  We  cut  out  one  of  the  empty  tanks,  filled 
it  from  one  of  the  fresh  ones,  loaded  it  in  our  canoe, 
put  the  canoe  on  the  sledge  and  started  back.  And 
now  we  found  that  a  large  lead  had  opened  up 
behind  us,  over  which  we  were  barely  able  to  get 
across  ourselves,  so  we  had  to  leave  the  tank  and 
supplies  on  the  further  side  over  night.  The  next 
day  the  lead  had  closed  again  and  Dietrichson  and 
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Omdal  succeeded  in  getting  the  gasoline  over.  The 
light  sledge  got  damaged  among  the  rough  hum- 
mocks, which  was  an  additional  catastrophe,  in  view 
of  the  probability  of  having  to  walk  to  Greenland. 

We  now  had  two  hundred  and  forty-five  liters 
additional  fuel — fifteen  hundred  liters  altogether — 
or  a  margin  of  three  hundred  liters  on  which  to 
make  Spitzbergen,  provided  we  could  get  off  im- 
mediately. 

On  May  31st  an  inventory  of  our  provisions 
showed  that  we  had  on  hand : 

285  half-pound  cakes  of  pemmican 

300  cakes  of  chocolate 

3  ordinary  cracker-tins  of  oatmeal  biscuits 

3  20-lb.  sacks  of  powdered  milk 

3  sausages,  12  lbs.  each 

42  condensed  milk  tins  of  malted  milk  tablets 

25  liters  of  kerosene  for  our  primus  stove  (we  later 
used  motor  fuel  for  cooking) 

Our  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  this 
day  showed  our  position  to  be  87 °  32'  North  and 
7°  30'  West.  It  meant  that  the  whole  pack  had  been 
steadily  drifting  southeast  since  our  arrival.  It  was 
at  least  some  consolation  to  know  that  we  were 
slowly  but  surely  moving  south,  where  we  knew 
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there  was  game.  How  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  that  seal  we  saw  the  first  day !  We  had  seen  no 
life  of  any  description  since,  either  in  the  water  or 
in  the  air,  not  even  a  track  on  the  snow  to  show  that 
there  was  another  living  thing  in  these  latitudes  but 
ourselves.  It  seemed  a  land  of  misery  and  death. 

With  a  view  to  working  the  longest  possible  time 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  N  25  clear,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  having  sufficient  provisions  left  with  which 
to  reach  Greenland,  Captain  Amundsen  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  down  our  daily  rations  to  three 
hundred  grams  per  man,  or  just  one-half  pound  per 
man  per  day.  This  amounted  to  one-half  the  ration 
that  Peary  fed  his  dogs  a  day  on  his  journey  to  the 
Pole.  By  thus  reducing  our  rations,  he  figured  that 
our  provisions  would  last  for  two  months  longer. 

Captain  Amundsen  now  set  June  1 5th  as  the  date 
upon  which  a  definite  decision  must  be  arrived  at. 
On  that  date  something  must  be  done ;  so  a  vote  was 
taken,  each  man  having  the  option  either  of  starting 
on  foot  for  Greenland  on  that  date,  or  else  of  stick- 
ing by  the  plane  with  the  hope  of  open  water  coming 
while  watching  the  food  dwindle.  There  was  much 
divided  opinion.  It  seemed  absurd  to  consider  start- 
ing out  on  a  long  tramp  when  right  by  our  side  was 
six  hundred  and  forty  horsepower  lying  idle,  which 
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could  take  us  back  to  civilization  within  eight  hours. 
Captain  Amundsen  was  for  staying  by  the  plane. 
He  said  that  with  the  coming  of  summer  the  leads 
would  open.  Riiser-Larsen  said  he  would  start  walk- 
ing on  June  15th.  Feucht  said  he  would  not  walk  a 
foot  and  that  he  would  stick  by  the  motors.  Omdal 
said  he  would  do  what  the  majority  did,  and  I  said 
I  would  prefer  to  wait  until  June  14th  before  mak- 
ing a  decision. 

My  own  mind  was  pretty  well  made  up  that  if 
ever  I  succeeded  in  traveling  one  hundred  miles 
toward  Greenland  on  foot,  I  would  be  doing  well! 
Yet  sitting  down  by  the  plane  and  watching  the  last 
of  the  food  go  was  a  thing  that  ran  counter  to  my 
every  impulse.  I  agreed  with  Captain  Amundsen 
that  I  should  much  prefer  to  "finish  it"  on  my  feet.  I 
think  all  of  us  really  believed  that  in  our  worn-out 
condition,  carrying  thirty  pounds  on  our  backs  and 
dragging  a  canvas  canoe  along  with  which  to  cross 
open  leads,  none  of  us  wrould  be  able  to  reach  the 
Greenland  coast. 

Most  of  our  doubt  regarding  the  tramp  to  Green- 
land, of  course,  came  from  our  not  knowing  just 
how  far  the  bad  country  we  were  in  extended.  Climb 
up  as  high  as  we  could,  we  were  never  able  to  see 
the  end  of  it.  Whether  it  extended  to  Greenland  or 
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not  was  the  question,  and  that  was  what  made  it  so 
hard  for  us  to  decide  what  course  to  take. 

After  our  evening  cup  of  chocolate  Captain 
Amundsen  and  I  would  generally  put  on  our  skis 
and  take  a  few  turns  around  the  ice  floe  before 
turning  into  our  sleeping  bags.  I  usually  asked  him 
on  these  occasions  what  he  thought  of  the  situation. 
His  reply  was  that  things  looked  pretty  bad,  but  he 
was  quick  to  add  that  it  had  always  been  his  experi- 
ence in  life  that  when  things  were  blackest,  there 
was  generally  light  ahead. 
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"The  winter's  cold,  that  lately  froze  our  blood, 
Now  were  it  so  extreme  might  do  this  good, 
As  make  these  tears  bright  pearls,  which  I  would  lay 
Tombed  safely  with  you  till  doom's  fatal  day.  .  .  ." 

ON  May  31st  there  were  eight  inches  of  ice  in 
the  lead  on  the  far  side  of  our  floe.  We  decided 
to  try  a  takeoff  on  this  new  ice.  From  our  ice-cake 
into  the  lead  there  was  a  six-foot  drop,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  a  slip  by  which  to  get 
our  plane  down.  We  built  this  slip  in  accordance 
with  standard  road-making  principles — first  heavy 
blocks  of  ice,  then  smaller  pieces,  and  then  tiny 
lumps  and  loose  snow,  on  top  of  which  we  spread 
a  layer  of  loose  snow  which  froze  into  a  smooth 
surface.  It  took  us  two  days  to  build  this  slip  and 
to  level  off  the  ice  ahead  for  five  hundred  meters. 
At  this  time  we  had  established  regular  nightly 
patrols,  each  man  taking  his  turn  at  patroling  all 
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night  around  and  around  the  ice  floe,  on  his  skis, 
looking  for  open  water.  The  mental  strain  during 
this  period  was  terrific,  for  we  never  knew  when  the 
cake  we  were  on  might  break  beneath  us. 

On  June  2nd,  at  5  p.m.,  we  decided  that  our  slip 
was  worthy  of  a  trial.  We  started  up  the  motors  and 
taxied  across  the  floe  and  down  the  slip,  but  we  had 
built  our  slip  too  steep,  and,  therefore,  not  having 
enough  speed,  the  plane  simply  sagged  through  the 
ice  and  for  one  thousand  meters  merely  ploughed 
through  it.  We  shut  off  the  motors  and  prepared 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  lead. 

At  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  Captain  Amund- 
sen's yelling  that  the  plane  was  being  crushed.  I 
could  plainly  hear  the  pressure  against  the  metal 
sides.  We  lost  no  time  in  getting  everything  out  onto 
some  solid  ice  near  by,  and  by  working  the  plane  up 
and  down  permitted  the  incoming  ice  to  close  in 
beneath  her  from  both  sides.  It  was  a  narrow  escape. 
We  expected  the  plane  to  be  crushed  like  an  egg- 
shell. Riiser-Larsen's  only  comment  after  the  screw- 
ing stopped  was,  "Another  chapter  to  be  added  to 
our  book!" 

Before  morning  our  first  heavy  fog  set  in.  The 
Arctic  summer  was  upon  us.  From  then  on  the  fog 
hung  like  a  pall  over  us  and  for  the  remainder  of 
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our  stay  in  the  Arctic  we  were  never  free  from  it. 
Although  we  were  always  able  to  see  the  rim  of  the 
sun  through  it  and  knew  that  above  it  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  yet  we  could  not 
rise  into  it.  With  the  coming  of  the  fogs  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  freezing  level. 

We  were  gradually  working  our  way  over  towards 
where  the  N  24  was  lying.  During  the  day  we  would 
level  off  a  new  course,  but  there  was  not  sufficient 
wind  in  which  to  rise,  and  as  usual  our  heavily 
loaded  plane  broke  through  the  thin  ice,  in  truth 
"trailing  like  a  wounded  duck,  working  out  her 
soul  .  .  ."  And,  as  the  poem  goes,  we 

"Felt  her  lift  and  felt  her  sag,  betted  when  she'd  break; 
Wondered  every  time  she  raced  if  shed  stand  the  shock" 

The  N  25  started  leaking  so  badly  from  the  pres- 
sure she  received  the  night  she  was  almost  crushed 
that  Captain  Amundsen  and  I  were  obliged  to  pitch 
our  tent  on  the  floe  upon  which  the  N  24  was  rest- 
ing. We  were  wondering  how  much  more  she  could 
stand.  N  24  still  lay  with  her  nose  on  the  ice  floe, 
as  we  left  her,  but  she  had  now  listed  sideways,  so 
that  the  tip  of  one  wing  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
freshly  frozen  ice  around  her.  During  the  past  few 
days  the  ice  had  been  freezing  in  from  both  sides, 
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forming  a  long,  narrow  lane  in  front  of  N  25,  but 
parts  of  this  lane  had  bent  into  a  curve.  It  was  a 
narrow,  crooked  passage,  but  Riiser-Larsen  felt  that 
it  offered  one  more  opportunity  for  a  takeoff.  He 
taxied  N  25  forward,  narrowly  escaping  an  accident. 
As  he  slowed  up  to  negotiate  the  curve,  the  nose 
broke  through  the  ice  with  the  reduced  speed.  The 
plane  suddenly  stopped  and  lifted  its  tail  into  the  air. 
We  jumped  out  and  hacked  away  the  ice  until  the 
plane  settled  on  an  even  keel.  We  dared  not  remain 
where  we  were  because  the  main  body  of  the  pack 
was  fast  closing  in  upon  us  from  both  sides. 

At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  commenced 
work  on  an  extension  of  our  previous  course  and 
continued  on  throughout  the  day  and  on  into  the 
following  night.  It  was  a  tremendous  task,  as  the 
ice  was  covered  with  tightly  frozen  lumps,  old  pres- 
sure ridges  of  uplifted  ice-cakes.  Hacking  away  with 
our  short-handled  pocket-axe  and  ice  anchor  was 
such  back-breaking  work  that  we  were  compelled 
to  work  on  our  knees  most  of  the  time.  The  sweat 
was  rolling  down  my  face  and  blurred  my  snow 
glasses,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  them  off  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  I  paid  the  penalty  by  becoming 
snow-blind  in  one  eye.  Dietrichson  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. He  was  badly  attacked  in  both  eyes,  and  had 
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to  lie  in  the  tent  in  his  sleeping-bag  for  two  days 
with  his  eyes  bandaged  and  suffering  acutely  from 
the  intense  inflammation. 

We  awoke  on  the  morning  of  June  5th,  tired  and 
stiff,  to  look  up  on  the  level  track  we  had  so  fran- 
tically labored  to  prepare,  but  saw  in  its  place  a 
jumbled  mass  of  upturned  ice  blocks.  With  the 
destruction  of  our  fourth  course  our  position  was 
now  desperate.  We  would  hang  on  until  the  15th, 
however,  when  the  vital  decision  would  have  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  abandon 
N  25  and  make  for  the  Greenland  coast  while  there 
were  sufficient  provisions.  Yet  we  had  come  here 
on  wings,  and  I  knew  we  all  felt  only  wings  could 
take  us  back  to  civilization.  If  we  could  only  find 
a  floe  of  sufficient  area  from  which  to  take  off.  That 
was  our  difficulty. 

In  the  early  morning  of  June  6th,  Riiser-Larsen 
and  Omdal  started  out  into  the  heavy  fog  with  the 
grim  determination  of  men  who  find  themselves  in 
desperate  straits,  to  search  for  what  seemed  to  us 
all  the  unattainable.  We  saw  no  more  of  them  till 
evening.  Out  of  the  fog  they  came,  and  we  knew 
by  their  faces,  before  they  uttered  a  word,  that  they 
had  good  news.  Yes,  they  had  found  a  floe!  They 
had  been   searching   through   the   fog,   stumbling 
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through  the  rough  country.  Suddenly  the  sun  broke 
through  and  lit  up  one  end  of  the  floe  which,  as 
Riiser-Larsen  puts  it,  became  our  salvation.  It  was 
a  half  mile  off,  and  we  would  have  to  build  a  slip 
to  get  out  of  the  lead  and  bridge  two  ice-cakes  before 
reaching  it. 

The  main  body  of  the  pack  was  now  only  ten 
yards  away.  Immediately  behind  the  N  25  a  huge 
ice  wall  was  advancing  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  and 
fifteen  minutes  after  we  started  the  motors  the  solid 
ice  closed  over  the  spot  where  our  plane  had  lain. 
We  were  saved. 

We  worked  our  way  slowly  up  to  where  we  meant 
to  build  the  slip,  using  a  saw  to  cut  out  the  ice  ahead 
where  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  plane  to  break 
through.  After  six  hours  of  steady  toil  we  had  con- 
structed our  slip  and  had  the  plane  safe  up  on  floe 
number  1.  That  night  of  June  6th  we  slept  well, 
after  the  extra  cup  of  chocolate  that  was  allowed 
us  to  celebrate  our  narrow  escape. 

The  next  morning  began  the  most  stupendous 
task  we  had  yet  undertaken:  cutting  a  passage 
through  a  huge  pressure-ridge — an  ice  wall  fifteen 
feet  thick  which  separated  floe  number  1  from  floe 
number  2 — and  then  bridging  between  floe  number 
1  and  floe  number  2  two  chasms  fifteen  feet  wide 
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and  ten  feet  deep,  separating  the  two  floes  from 
one  another.  In  our  weakened  condition  this  was  a 
hard  task,  but  we  finished  it  by  the  end  of  the  second 
day.  Crossing  the  bridge  between  the  floes  was  excit- 
ing work.  The  sustaining  capacity  of  such  ice  blocks 
as  we  could  manage  to  transport  and  lay  in  the 
water  could  not  be  great.  The  heavier  blocks  which 
we  used  for  a  foundation  were  floated  into  place 
in  the  sea  and  left  to  freeze — as  we  hoped  they 
would — into  a  solid  mass  during  the  night.  When 
the  time  came  we  must  cross  at  full  speed,  if  we  were 
not  to  sink  into  the  sea,  and  then  instantly  stop  on 
the  other  side,  because  we  had  taken  no  time  to 
level  ahead,  so  great  was  our  fear  that  the  ice  floes 
might  drift  apart  during  the  operation  of  bridging. 
We  made  the  passages  safely  and  were  at  last 
upon  the  big  floe.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
south  wind,  which  continued  to  blow  ever  since  the 
day  of  our  landing,  we  leveled  a  course  across  the 
shortest  diameter  of  this  cake,  which  offered  only 
three  hundred  meters  for  a  takeoff.  But  before  we 
completed  our  work  the  wind  died  down.  Neverthe- 
less we  made  a  try,  but  merely  bumped  over  it  and 
stopped  just  short  of  the  open  lead  ahead.  Our  pros- 
pects did  not  look  good.  The  southerly  winds  had 
made  the  deep  snow  soft  and  soggy.  But  it  was  a 
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relief  to  know  that  we  were  out  of  the  leads,  with 
our  plane  safe  from  the  screwing  of  the  pack  ice. 

It  was  June  9th.  Now  began  the  long  grind  of 
constructing  a  course  upon  which  our  final  hopes 
must  rest.  If  we  failed,  there  was  nothing  left.  My 
diary  shows  the  following  entry  for  June  10: — "The 
days  go  by.  For  the  first  time  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  if  we  must  make  the  great  sacrifice  for  our 
great  adventure.  The  future  looks  so  hopeless.  Sum- 
mer is  on.  The  snows  are  getting  too  soft  to  travel 
over  and  the  leads  won't  open  in  this  continually 
shifting  ice." 

Riiser-Larsen  looked  the  ground  over  and  decided 
that  we  must  remove  the  two  and  a  half  feet  of 
snow  right  down  to  the  solid  ice  and  level  a  track 
twelve  meters  wide  and  four  hundred  meters  long. 
It  was  a  heartbreaking  task  to  clear  this  wet  summer 
snow  with  only  our  clumsy  wooden  shovels.  It  must 
be  thrown  clear  an  additional  six  meters  to  either 
side,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  wing  stretch. 
After  but  a  few  shovelfuls  we  stood  weak  and  pant- 
ing, gazing  disheartened  at  the  labor  ahead. 

One  problem  was  how  to  taxi  our  plane  through 
the  wet  snow  and  get  it  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
We  dug  down  to  the  blue  ice,  and  now  we  were 
confronted  with  a  new  difficulty.  The  moist  fog, 
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which  came  over  us  immediately,  melted  the  ice  as 
soon  as  it  was  exposed.  We  found  that  by  working 
our  skis  underneath  the  plane  we  were  able  finally 
to  get  her  to  turn,  but  after  splitting  a  pair  of  skis 
we  decided  to  take  no  more  chances  that  way.  In 
desperation  we  now  tried  stamping  down  the  snow 
with  our  feet  and  found  that  it  served  the  purpose 
admirably.  By  the  end  of  our  first  day  of  shoveling 
down  to  the  blue  ice,  we  had  succeeded  in  clearing 
a  distance  of  only  forty  meters,  while  with  the  new 
method  we  were  able  to  make  one  hundred  meters 
per  day.  We  adopted  a  regular  system  in  stamping 
down  this  snow.  Each  man  marked  out  a  square 
of  his  own,  and  it  was  up  to  him  to  stamp  down 
every  inch  in  this  area.  We  figured  that  at  this  rate 
we  would  have  completed  our  course  in  five  days. 

During  the  first  day's  work  we  saw  our  first  sign 
of  animal  life  since  the  seal  popped  his  head  out  of 
the  lead  where  we  landed.  Somebody  looked  up  from 
his  work  of  shoveling  snow  to  see  a  little  auk  flying 
through  the  fog  overhead.  Next  day  two  weary 
geese  flopped  down  beside  the  plane.  They  must  have 
thought  that  dark  object  looming  up  through  the 
fog  in  all  that  expanse  of  desolate  white  looked 
friendly.  They  seemed  an  easy  mark  for  Dietrichson, 
but  the  rich  prize  was  too  much  for  his  nerves  and 
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he  missed.  The  two  geese  ran  over  the  snow  a  long 
distance  as  if  they  did  not  seem  anxious  to  take 
wing  again.  Like  the  auk,  they  came  from  the  north 
and  disappeared  into  the  northwest.  We  wondered 
if  there  could  be  land  in  that  direction.  It  was  an 
interesting  speculation. 

On  the  14th  our  course  was  finished.  Then  Riiser- 
Larsen  paced  it  again  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
instead  of  four  hundred  meters  it  was  five  hundred. 
When  he  informed  Amundsen  of  this  fact,  the  cap- 
tain was  quick  to  remark  that  one  million  dollars 
couldn't  buy  that  extra  hundred  meters  from  him, 
and  we  all  agreed  it  was  priceless.  So  it  proved  to  be. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  after  our  chocolate, 
and  with  a  southerly  wind  still  blowing — it  was  a 
tail  wind  on  this  course  and  of  no  help  to  us — we 
decided  to  make  a  try.  But  we  only  bumped  along 
and  the  plane  made  no  effort  to  rise.  What  we  needed 
to  get  off  with  was  a  speed  of  one  hundred  kilo- 
meters per  hour.  During  all  our  previous  attempts 
to  take  off,  forty  kilometers  had  been  the  best  we 
could  do.  On  this  trial  we  got  to  sixty,  and  Riiser- 
Larsen  was  hopeful.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  turn  in  his  seat  as  we  jumped  out  and  re- 
mark to  me :  "I  hope  you  are  not  disappointed,  Ells- 
worth.  We'll   do   better   next   time."   That   calm, 
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dispassionate  man  was  ever  the  embodiment  of  hope. 
That  night  it  was  my  watch  all  night.  Around 
and  around  the  ice-cake  I  shuffled,  with  my  feet 
thrust  loosely  into  the  ski  straps  and  a  rifle  slung 
over  my  shoulder,  on  the  alert  for  open  water.  Then, 
too,  we  were  always  afraid  that  the  ice-cake  might 
break  beneath  us.  It  was  badly  crevassed  in  places. 
Many  times  during  that  night,  on  my  patrol,  I 
watched  Riiser-Larsen  draw  himself  up  out  of  the 
manhole  in  the  top  of  the  plane  to  see  how  the  wind 
was  blowing.  During  the  night  it  had  shifted  from 
the  south  and  in  the  morning  a  light  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  north.  This  was  the  second  time 
during  our  twenty-five  days  in  the  ice  that  the  wind 
had  blown  from  the  north.  We  had  landed  with  a 
north  wind — but  were  we  to  get  away  with  a  north 
wind  ?  That  was  the  question.  The  temperature  dur- 
ing the  night  was  -i.5°c,  and  the  snow  surface  was 
crisp  and  hard  in  the  morning.  We  now  were  forced 
to  dump  everything  that  we  could  spare.  We  left 
one  of  our  canvas  canoes,  rifles,  cameras,  field- 
glasses  ;  we  even  discarded  sealskin  parkas  and  heavy 
ski-boots,  replacing  them  with  moccasins.  All  we 
dared  retain  was  half  of  our  provisions,  one  canvas 
canoe,  a  shotgun  and  one  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition. 
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Then  we  all  climbed  into  the  plane  and  Riiser- 
Larsen  started  up.  Dietrichson  was  to  navigate.  The 
plane  began  to  move.  After  bumping  for  four  hun- 
dred meters  the  plane  actually  lifted  in  the  last 
hundred  meters.  When  I  could  feel  the  plane  lifting 
beneath  me  I  was  happy,  but  we  had  had  so  many 
cruel  disappointments  during  the  past  twenty-five 
days  that  our  minds  were  in  a  state  where  we  could 
feel  neither  great  elation  nor  great  suffering.  Cap- 
tain Amundsen  had  taken  his  seat  beside  Riiser- 
Larsen,  and  I  got  into  the  tail. 

For  two  hours  we  had  to  fly  through  the  thick 
fog,  being  unable  either  to  get  above  or  below  it. 
During  all  this  time  we  flew  slowly,  with  a  magnetic 
compass,  a  thing  heretofore  considered  to  be  an 
impossibility  in  the  Arctic.  Dietrichson  dropped 
down  for  drift  observations  as  frequently  as  possible. 
The  fogs  hung  so  low  that  we  were  compelled  to 
fly  close  to  the  ice,  at  one  time  skimming  over  it  at 
a  height  of  but  one  hundred  feet.  Finally  we  were 
able  to  rise  above  the  fog  and  to  use  our  sun  com- 
pass. 

Southward  we  flew!  Homeward  we  flew!  One 
hour — two  hours — four,  six  hours.  Then  Feucht 
yelled  back  to  me  in  the  tail,  "Land!" 

I  replied,  "Spitzbergen?" 
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"No  Spitzbergen,  no  Spitzbergen !"  yelled  back 
Feucht  in  his  broken  English.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  must  be  Franz  Josef  Land.  Anyway, 
it  was  land,  and  that  meant  everything! 

Our  rationing  regulations  were  now  off,  and  we 
all  started  to  munch  chocolate  and  biscuits. 

For  an  hour  Riiser-Larsen  had  noticed  that  the 
stabilization  rudders  were  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  operate.  Finally  they  failed  completely 
and  we  were  forced  down  on  the  open  sea,  just 
after  having  safely  passed  the  edge  of  the  polar 
pack.  We  landed  in  the  sea,  after  flying  eight  hours, 
with  barely  ninety  liters  of  gasoline  in  our  tanks, 
little  more  than  one  half  hour's  fuel  supply.  The  sea 
was  rough,  and  we  were  forced  to  go  below  and 
cover  up  the  manholes,  for  the  waves  broke  over 
the  plane. 

I  had  eaten  seven  cakes  of  chocolate  when  Feucht 
yelled,  "Land  ahead!"  But  I  was  now  desperately 
ill  and  cared  little  what  land  it  was  so  long  as  it 
was  land.  After  thirty-five  minutes  of  taxi-ing 
through  the  rough  sea,  we  reached  the  coast. 

In  we  came — "in  the  wash  of  the  wind- whipped 

tide." 

"Overloaded,  undermanned,  meant  to  founder,  we 
Euchred  God  Almighty's  storm,  bluffed  the  Eternal  Sea" 
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How  good  it  felt  to  be  on  solid  land  again!  We 
threw  ourselves  down  on  a  large  rock,  faces  upward 
to  the  sun,  uncertain  and  uncaring  as  to  where  we 
really  were — though  we  were  soon  to  learn  it  was 
Spitzbergen  after  all. 

And  what  a  change  the  interval  of  twenty-five 
days  had  wrought  in  its  appearance !  When  we  left, 
on  May  21,  Spitzbergen  was  buried  deep  in  snow, 
but  now,  on  June  15th,  the  barren,  sun-warmed 
coast-line  echoed  to  the  shrill  cries  of  little  auks  and 
gulls.  Deep  in  the  sheltering  arms  of  the  fjords, 
eider-duck  and  geese  were  mating  and  building  their 
nests,  all  happily  oblivious  to  the  kingdom  of  silence 
and  death  that  lay  so  close  at  hand — for  plainly 
visible  on  the  northern  horizon  lay  the  great  fields 
of  loose-moving  ice  over  which  we  had  flown  for 
nearly  an  hour,  on  our  northward  journey,  before 
reaching  the  solid  pack. 

The  story  of  our  six-hundred-mile  flight  from 
Spitzbergen  out  over  the  Polar  Sea  to  87  °  44'  North 
latitude  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  but  history  does 
not  record  the  feelings  of  the  six  men  who,  after 
drifting  about  in  the  ice  for  twenty-five  days,  re- 
turned to  solid  land  again,  subdued,  saddened,  and 
perhaps  humbled  by  the  experience.  We  had  been 
taught  our  inconsequence,  our  insignificance,  in  the 
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presence  of  the  great  elements.  But  man  is  perhaps 
after  all  an  emotional  animal,  easily  brought  to  his 
knees. 

We  got  out  our  sextant  and  found  that  one  of  our 
position  lines  cut  through  the  latitude  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  While  we  were  waiting  to  take  our  second 
observation  for  an  intersection,  three  hours  later, 
some  one  yelled  "A  sail!" — and  there,  heading  out 
to  sea,  was  a  little  sealer.  We  shouted  after  them 
and  put  up  our  flag,  but  they  did  not  see  us,  and 
so  we  jumped  into  our  plane  and  with  what  fuel  we 
had  left  taxied  out  to  them.  They  were  after  a 
wounded  walrus  that  they  had  shot  seven  times  in 
the  head,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  gone  long 
before.  They  were  overjoyed  to  see  us.  They  tried 
to  tow  the  plane,  but  there  was  too  much  headwind, 
so  we  beached  her  in  Brandy  Bay,  North  Cape, 
North  East  Land,  Spitzbergen,  one  hundred  miles 
east  of  our  starting  point  at  King's  Bay. 

We  slept  continuously  during  the  three  days  in  the 
sealer,  only  waking  to  devour  the  delicious  seal  meat 
steaks  smothered  in  onions  and  the  eider-duck  egg 
omelets  prepared  for  us. 

The  homage  that  was  accorded  us  upon  our  return 
to  civilization  will  ever  remain  the  most  cherished 
memory  of  our  trip.  We  took  steamer  from  King's 
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Bay  for  Norway  on  June  25th,  after  putting  our 
plane  on  board,  and  nine  days  later  arrived  at 
Horten,  the  Norwegian  Naval  Base,  not  far  from 
Oslo. 

On  July  5th,  we  flew  N  25  into  Oslo.  It  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  we  were  in  the  same  plane 
that  had  so  recently  been  battling  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arctic  ice.  Good  old  N  25!  We  dropped  down 
into  the  fjord  amid  a  pandemonium  of  frantically 
shrieking  river  craft  and  taxied  on  through  the 
wildly  waving  and  cheering  throngs,  past  thirteen 
fully  manned  British  battleships.  As  I  listened  to 
the  booming  of  the  salute  from  the  Fort  and  looked 
ahead  at  the  great,  silent,  expectant  mass  of  human- 
ity that  waited  to  greet  us,  I  was  overcome  with 
emotion  and  the  tears  rolled  down  my  face.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  hard  news  of  my  father's  death 
which  had  greeted  me,  I  would  have  felt  paid  in 
full  for  all  that  I  had  gone  through. 

"Who  can  describe/'  says  Amundsen,  "the  feel- 
ings which  arose  within  us  as  we  of  the  N  25  flew 
in,  over  the  flag-bedecked  capitol,  where  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  stood  rejoicing?  Who  can 
describe  the  sights  that  met  us  as  we  descended  to 
the  water  surrounded  by  thousands  of  boats — the 
reception  on  the  quay — the  triumphant  procession 
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through  the  streets — the  reception  at  the  castle — 
and  then,  like  a  shining  crown  set  upon  the  whole, 
Their  Majesties'  dinner  at  the  castle?  All  belongs 
to  remembrance — the  undying  memory  of  the  best 
in  a  lifetime." 
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CHAPTER   XII 

OVER  THE  NORTH  POLE  IN 
THE    NORGE 

"  The  sun  stood  still  three  days  for  that  immortal  flight 
(I  counted  every  second  in  the  Arctic  light). 
Three  endless  days  without  a  sunset  or  a  dawn — 
Endless  their  fame  as  theirs  who  fought  at  Avalon." 

— John  H.  Finley. 

ALTHOUGH  exploration  in  general  results  in 
wide  usefulness,  the  real  excuse  for  "going  ex- 
ploring" is  the  attainment  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake.  The  practical  man  of  affairs  often  considers 
any  discovery  of  scientific  interest  only  a  waste  of 
time  and  money,  yet  he  should  remember  that  the 
world  we  live  in  is  one  of  achievement,  hope,  and 
vigor,  of  new  beginnings  and  enterprises  in  every 
field  because  the  explorer,  with  his  sextant  and  com- 
pass, the  astronomer,  with  his  telescope,  and  the 
physicist,  with  his  microscope  continue  to  venture 
out  beyond  the  confines  of  dogma  and  conquer  man's 
ignorance  of  "what  lies  beyond."  In  order  to  justify 
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polar  research,  the  scientific  man  will  prefer  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  light  of  other  kinds  of  research,  where 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  discoveries  of  practi- 
cal importance  are  sometimes  made  in  a  search  for 
knowledge  merely  for  itself. 

At  the  North  Pole  was  a  huge  tract  of  our  globe 
practically  unknown,  with  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  it  unique.  That  alone  should  have  justified  its  ex- 
ploration. To  Roald  Amundsen  the  investigation  of 
the  unknown  was  always  a  fascinating  task.  The 
two  years  of  my  association  and  companionship  with 
him,  in  1925  and  1926,  in  our  two  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, were  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

In  1925  the  scientific  results  from  an  expedition 
that  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
consisted  in  the  exploration  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  of  hitherto  unknown 
regions  and  the  taking  of  two  soundings  which 
showed  the  depth  of  the  Polar  Basin  at  that  latitude 
to  be  twelve  thousand  feet,  thus  precluding  the  like- 
lihood of  any  land  on  the  European  side  of  the  North 
Pole.  But  we  had  other  compensations.  We  had 
broken  out  a  trail,  for  the  flight  had  shown  that  the 
meteorological  conditions  prevailing  over  the  Polar 
Basin  offered  no  hindrance  to  its  further  success- 
ful exploration  by  the  proper  kind  of  aircraft. 
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There  were  two  things  that  had  greatly  impressed 
me  in  1925  during  this  long  sojourn  near  the  Pole. 
The  first  was  the  stability  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  in  that  isolated  area— the  winds  blowing 
from  the  same  direction  day  after  day,  with  a  veloc- 
ity just  sufficient  to  keep  our  Norwegian  flag  fully 
extended.  The  mean  average  temperature  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  our  story  was  ten  degrees  below 
freezing,  but  on  June  2nd,  with  the  breaking  of  the 
Arctic  summer,  the  fogs  descended  on  us,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  freezing  and  did  not  vary  more  than 
four  degrees  during  all  the  rest  of  our  stay.  Although 
the  sun  at  that  latitude — so  close  to  the  Pole — main- 
tained practically  the  same  altitude  above  the  horizon 
during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  there  was  al- 
ways a  drop  of  a  few  degrees  during  the  night 
period. 

The  second  thing  that  had  strongly  impressed 
me  was  the  manner  in  which  we  maintained  our 
strength  to  do  hard  manual  labor  on  a  diet  consisting 
only  of  liquid  food — the  equivalent  of  one  half-pound 
a  day  per  man  of  nourishment — a  mug  of  weak 
chocolate  morning  and  night  and  a  mug  of  pemmican 
soup  at  noon.  (I  could  never  count  the  three  oat- 
wafers  which  accompanied  our  mug  of  chocolate, 
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for,  although  nourishing,  they  were  of  the  size  and 
consistency  of  the  wafers  that  accompany  a  dish  of 
ice-cream  in  more  civilized  regions.) 

The  mournful  sound  of  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  rigging  of  our  plane  during  our  enforced  stay 
had  made  us  quick  to  seek  shelter  in  its  interior  after 
our  day's  labor  of  clearing  away  the  ice.  Although 
our  four-walled  compartment  was  of  metal  and  heav- 
ily coated  with  hoarfrost,  it  shut  out  the  damp,  fog- 
bound waste  in  which  we  were  but  mites — a  color- 
less waste  that  seemed  to  reach  into  infinity.  The 
scanty  heat  from  the  primus,  together  with  that 
given  out  by  our  bodies,  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  above  freezing.  The  hoarfrost,  melting, 
dripped  down  our  necks  and  spattered  into  our  mugs 
of  chocolate.  Thus  passed  our  twenty-four  icebound 
days,  but  on  the  twenty-fifth,  as  I  have  previously 
reported,  our  efforts  to  free  the  planes  from  the  ice 
were  rewarded,  and  one  plane  with  six  men  in  it 
rose  and  left  that  hell,  as  we  thought  forever. 

Yet  even  after  such  an  experience,  we  had  not  had 
enough!  Our  work  was  not  yet  finished.  Beyond — 
to  the  northward — still  stretched  the  unknown.  Be- 
tween the  Pole  and  Alaska  lay  what?  Mystery — a 
mystery  as  luminous  and  yet  as  impenetrable  as  its 
own  mirage — enveloped  an  area,  on  the  Alaska  side 
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of  the  Pole,  twice  that  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

For  our  next  venture  we  decided  to  try  an  airship, 
knowing  that  Mussolini  had  one  which  appeared  to 
fit  both  our  needs  and  the  size  of  our  purse.  This 
was  the  N  i ,  built  to  the  designs  of  Colonel  Umberto 
Nobile  in  the  Italian  State  Airship  Factory,  and 
christened  by  us  the  Norge.  She  was  of  semi-rigid 
construction,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
long,  with  a  displacement  of  twenty  tons.  Her  fuel 
capacity  of  seven  tons,  with  which  to  run  her  three 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horsepower  Maybach  motors, 
gave  her  a  range  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  without  refilling,  or  about  seventy  hours,  at  a 
speed  of  fifty  miles  per  hour.  The  Norge  was 
equipped  with  a  Marconi  wireless  direction  finder, 
the  tuning-circuit  for  which  was  designed  to  cover  a 
wide  band  of  wave-lengths ;  those  used  ranged  from 
nine  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  meters.  The 
energy  for  the  specially  constructed  valve  transmitter 
was  delivered  from  a  windmill  driven  generator  sup- 
plying three  thousand  volts. 

There  was  a  delay  of  several  days  after  the 
Norge 's  long  flight  from  Italy  to  Spitzbergen,  be- 
fore she  was  able  to  proceed  on  her  journey  across 
the  Polar  Sea.  Favorable  weather  conditions  were  es- 
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sential.  We  needed  a  clear  sky  with  good  visibility, 
and  a  favorable  wind;  also  a  high  barometric  pres- 
sure and  a  low  temperature.  These  last  two  elements 
influenced  greatly  the  lifting  capacity  of  the  diri- 
gible. For  each  degree  Fahrenheit  that  the  tempera- 
ture went  down,  the  airship  gained  eighty  pounds  in 
lifting  capacity,  which  was  increased  with  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch 
added  to  the  barometric  pressure. 

The  keel  of  the  Norge  looked  like  a  flying  store- 
house when  all  was  ready  for  the  start  at  9 155  on  the 
morning  of  May  11,  1926.  The  equipment  included 
tents,  sleeping  bags,  skis,  snowshoes  for  those  who 
could  not  ski,  rifles,  shotguns,  ammunition,  a  hand 
sledge — -the  finest  piece  of  workmanship  I  ever  saw 
— made  by  Oskar  Wisting  on  the  Maud,  and  a  big 
canvas  boat.  Two  men  among  the  personnel,  Amund- 
sen and  Wisting,  had  the  distinction  of  having  been 
at  the  South  Pole,  and  now  both  were  en  route  for 
the  North  Pole. 

Our  provisions  for  the  voyage  consisted  of  pem- 
mican,  chocolate,  oat  biscuits,  and  dry  milk,  sufficient 
to  last  sixteen  men  two  months,  with  a  daily  ration 
of  five  hundred  grams  for  each  man.  On  the  walls  of 
the  cabin  hung  the  pictures  of  Norway's  King  and 
Queen,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Fram  ex- 
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pedition  to  the  South  Pole  in  1910,  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  which  the  Italians  had  brought  with  them, 
and  a  four-leaf  clover  given  to  the  ship  by  Major 
Scott,  who  piloted  the  British  airship  R  34  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  keel  hung  the  flags  of  Norway, 
the  United  States,  and  Italy,  to  be  dropped  on  the 
North  Pole. 

To  those  of  us  who  made  that  first  crossing  of  the 
Polar  Sea  it  will  ever  be  life's  peak,  for,  in  all  human 
experience,  never  before  had  man  traveled  so  fast 
and  so  far  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown.  There  is 
an  indefinable  something  about  such  an  experience, 
where  illusion  and  reality  are  hauntingly  inter- 
mingled, that  may  well  color  one's  whole  sentiment 
of  existence  ever  after. 

At  9:55  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  May  nth,  1926, 
the  order  "Let  go"  was  given  and  lightly  and  without 
effort  the  Norge  rose  gracefully  up  into  the  fresh 
clear  air.  It  was  about  -4. 5°  Centigrade,  and  almost 
perfectly  still.  Our  friends  below  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  at  last  unrecognizable. 

Now  that  our  connection  with  terra  firma  was 
severed  we  became  a  little  world  all  to  ourselves, 
swaying  lightly  and  freely  in  space.  Who  could  tell 
what  lay  before  us?  Who  dared  prophesy? 

Two  hours  after  leaving  King's  Bay  we  found 
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ourselves  over  the  pack  ice.  What  weather!  The 
sun  shone  brilliantly  out  of  a  sky  of  pure  turquoise, 
and  the  whale-like  shadow  that  our  airship  cast  be- 
neath us  trailed  monotonously  across  a  glittering 
snow  field,  unbroken,  save  where  wind  and  tide  had 
rifted  the  icy  surface  into  cracks  and  leads  of  open 
water.  As  we  cruised,  three  white  whales  darted  un- 
der the  protecting  shelf  of  an  ice  floe,  and  polar 
bears,  diving  into  the  sheltering  leads,  frightened 
at  the  sight  and  noise  of  the  weird  monster  that  took 
to  the  air  instead  of  the  sea,  sent  up  columns  of  spray 
that  reflected  the  bright  sunshine.  As  we  approached 
latitude  83^2°,  the  snow-crowned  peaks  of  Spitzber- 
gen  merged  into  the  deepening  blue  of  the  southern 
sky,  losing  their  identity;  and  all  signs  of  life  van- 
ished. Intermittent  light  fogs  hid  the  ice  from  our 
view,  rolling  beneath  us  like  a  great  woolen  ocean. 
Approaching  88°  we  had  to  rise  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  to  more  than  three  thousand  in  order  to  get 
over  it. 

Latitude  87 °  44' — what  memories!  The  motors 
were  slowed  down  in  commemoration  of  our  sojourn 
there  the  year  previous,  although  we  were  passing 
fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  exact  spot  where 
we  had  been  frozen  in.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  days 
and  nights  in  this  latitude  in  the  summer  months,  for 
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the  sun  swings  around  the  horizon  at  practically  the 
same  altitude  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours. 
As  our  Greenwich  chronometer  here  told  us  that 
we  had  been  out  sixteen  and  a  half  hours,  the  time 
was  really  1 130  a.m. 

By  May  12th  the  fog  had  completely  cleared 
away,  and  there  was  no  wind.  The  navigator  who 
had  been  on  his  knees  at  one  of  the  starboard  win- 
dows since  1  :io  with  his  sextant  set  on  the  height 
and  declination  that  the  sun  should  have  at  the  Pole, 
corresponding  to  the  given  date,  suddenly  announced 
as  the  sun's  image  started  to  cover  his  sextant 
bubble,  "Here  we  are!"  We  are  over  the  North 
Pole! 

With  motors  throttled  and  heads  uncovered,  we 
descended  to  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  ice 
and  dropped  the  three  flags.  As  we  circled  I  hung 
over  the  side  of  the  fuselage  of  our  floating  swing, 
lost  in  wonder  at  sight  of  the  goal,  the  attainment 
of  which  had  been  the  motive  force  to  activate  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  journeys,  in  the  face  of  ter- 
rible conditions,  in  the  history  of  the  race.  I  recalled 
the  stories  of  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  these 
early  travelers — stories  like  chapters  out  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

"To  see,  to  strive,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield"  had 
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been  their  motto,  and  it  was  to  them — the  trail  break- 
ers— that  Norway,  America,  and  Italy  paid  silent 
tribute  as  we  dropped  their  respective  flags. 

At  12:30  a.m.,  forty  nautical  miles  from  the 
Pole,  a  radiogram  was  handed  me,  which  read, 
' 'Passing  into  your  47th  birthday  and  another  hem- 
isphere, we  send  you  our  heartiest  congratulations. " 
It  was  signed,  "Your  friends  of  Spitzbergen."  My 
health  was  drunk  in  cold  tea,  for  which  I  used 
Amundsen's  South  Pole  mug  marked  "Fram  11-12- 
191 1."  But  as  the  time  goes  back  one  day  in  passing 
from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  "It  looked/'  as  I  re- 
marked in  my  diary,  "as  though  I  might  get  another 
celebration  tomorrow." 

"There  is  no  more  evanescent  quality  in  an  ac- 
complished fact,"  says  Conrad,  "than  its  wonderful- 
ness.  Solicited  incessantly  by  the  considerations  af- 
fecting its  fears  and  desires,  the  human  mind  turns 
naturally  away  from  the  marvelous  side  of  events." 
And  it  was  in  the  most  natural  way  possible  that, 
after  crossing  the  Pole,  we  filled  our  mugs  with 
meat-balls  immersed  in  a  liquid  of  hot  grease  from  a 
large  thermos  cask,  and,  squatting  down,  anywhere 
out  of  the  way  of  trampling  feet,  devoured  the  first 
and  only  hot  meal  of  our  entire  voyage  from  Spitz- 
bergen to  Alaska. 
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Then  with  full  speed  ahead  we  settled  down  again 
to  the  monotony  of  routine,  steering  southward  in- 
stead of  north,  with  the  sun  compass  settled  for  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska,  fifteen  hundred  miles  away.  Ahead 
lay  the  world's  biggest  unexplored  area.  What  would 
it  reveal — a  lost  continent — islands — what?  Could 
we  cross  safely  so  as  to  tell  the  world  what  we  had 
seen?  Although  we  were  weary  from  lack  of  sleep, 
these  questions  animated  every  man  aboard  to  a 
state  of  constant  watchfulness  and  expectancy.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  but  there  was  only  the  same  glit- 
tering surface,  rifted  by  wind  and  tide  into  cracks 
and  leads  of  open  water,  here,  as  before,  crossing 
our  route  in  a  west-east  direction. 

We  reached  the  "Ice  Pole"  at  7  a.m.,  five  and  a 
half  hours  later.  This  "Ice  Pole,"  so  called  because 
it  is  the  center  of  the  Arctic  ice  mass  and  therefore 
the  most  inaccessible  spot  in  the  Arctic  regions,  lies 
in  latitude  86°  North  and  longitude  1570  West.  It 
had  now  been  reached,  but  the  sixteen  men  who 
looked  down  upon  the  chaos  of  broken  ice  fields  and 
pressure  ridges  of  iceblocks,  upturned  as  if  giants 
had  waged  war  with  the  Polar  ice,  agreed  that  it 
would  remain  inaccessible  except  to  aircraft.  At  lati- 
tude 86°  we  had  covered  one-half  the  distance  be- 
tween King's  Bay  and  Point  Barrow.  Of  the  seven 
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tons  of  fuel  the  Norge  carried,  only  about  two  tons 
had  so  far  been  consumed. 

Here  we  picked  up  the  first  sign  of  life  since  leav- 
ing 83J40  (almost  seven  hundred  miles) — one  lone 
polar  bear  track.  What  a  mockery  to  our  egotism! 
Yet  there  it  was,  plainly  crossing  a  large  ice  floe. 
Only  a  polar  bear,  but,  then,  something  alive  and 
seeking,  like  ourselves.  At  this  sight  the  sense  of  ut- 
ter solitude — the  illusion  of  disembodiment — that 
had  taken  possession  of  me  as  I  seemed  to  float 
through  the  void  like  a  lost  soul,  beyond  the  confines 
of  a  three-dimensional  world,  vanished,  and  in  its 
place  sprang  hope.  Just  ahead,  so  it  seemed,  lay 
Alaska,  our  goal. 

But  as  we  approached  the  Alaskan  coast,  fears  as- 
sailed us ;  for  there  we  ran  into  the  only  storm  during 
our  entire  voyage — fog,  wind,  and  sleet — and  for 
thirty-one  hours  we  battled.  In  flying,  as  in  life,  it 
is  not  what  we  see,  but  what  we  cannot  see,  that  we 
fear.  Each  moment  held  not  only  something  new,  but 
something  unpredictable.  Ice  coated  the  aerial  wire 
and  froze  the  windmill  driver  of  our  generator, 
which  supplied  the  electrical  energy  to  operate  the 
transmitter  and  charge  the  storage  batteries.  All  our 
efforts  to  establish  communication  with  Alaska  were 
of  no  avail.  The  last  message  from  Alaska,  before 
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the  wireless  ceased  to  work,  reported  a  cyclone  that 
seemed  to  be  stationary  over  Bering  Sea. 

Ice  crust  formed  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  which  was 
alarming,  not  only  because  it  loaded  her  down,  but 
also  because  it  spoiled  her  trimming.  We  tried  to 
counteract  the  effect  by  moving  the  fuel  from  the 
bow  tanks  and  sending  the  crew  aft.  Needless  to  say, 
our  greatest  danger  lay  in  the  ice  that  was  torn 
loose  from  the  sides  of  the  ship  by  the  whirling 
propellers  and  thrown  against  the  gas  bags.  An  ice 
block  of  the  most  fantastic  shape  settled  on  the  sun 
compass,  which  stopped  the  clockwork  and  put  it  out 
of  action  for  the  rest  of  the  flight. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  find  by  observation  at  4  a.m. 
on  May  13th,  that  we  were  in  a  nearly  north-south 
position  on  a  line  striking  the  Alaskan  coast  and 
passing  only  twenty-one  nautical  miles  west  of  Point 
Barrow,  because  it  had  been  nearly  twelve  hours 
since  the  last  longitude  observation.  At  6:45  a.m. 
land  was  sighted  ahead  on  the  port  bow,  and  at 
7:25,  after  a  voyage  lasting  forty-eight  hours,  we 
reached  the  coast.  Flat  and  snow  covered,  it  was  the 
most  desolate  looking  coast  line  imaginable,  but  it 
was  land  and  that  was  enough ! 

As  we  passed  over  the  coast  line,  the  fog  became 
denser  and  denser,  obliging  us  to  go  lower  and  lower 
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in  order  to  be  able  to  see  far  enough  ahead  so  as  not 
to  run  against  obstacles.  At  last,  abreast  of  Cape 
Beaufort,  it  became  impossible  to  see  any  longer, 
and  we  rose  through  fog  and  cloud  into  bright  sun- 
shine. Heavy  layers  of  fog  drifted  beneath  us,  and 
only  now  and  then  through  openings  in  it  could  we 
glimpse  the  barren  peaks  of  the  Endicott  range,  over 
which  we  were  passing — far  too  little  to  enable  us 
to  make  out  our  whereabouts. 

When  we  believed  ourselves  as  far  south  as  we 
should  go,  we  tried  to  drop  underneath  the  fog  and 
so  find  the  way.  We  had  to  nose  down  to  an  elevation 
of  only  three  hundred  feet  before  we  could  see  what 
lay  beneath.  Then  we  found  that  ice  again.  Where 
were  we?  At  this  moment  our  wireless,  giving  us  a 
strange  shock,  picked  up  a  strong  signal,  which  we 
thought  might  be  Nome,  but  we  could  not  tell  for 
certain,  because  it  was  a  communication  with  another 
station  and  we  could  get  no  signature.  But  it  gave  us 
a  position  north  of  Diomede  Island  and  enabled  us 
to  set  a  course  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Very  soon 
we  were  over  open  water,  which  aroused  our  sus- 
picions; we  feared  that  we  might  be  on  the  outside 
of  Bering  Strait,  and,  with  our  course,  heading 
straight  for  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Coming  out  into 
sunshine  again,  we  were  obliged  to  take  our  observa- 
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tion  from  the  top  of  the  ship,  as  the  sun  at  this  lati- 
tude was  so  high  that  it  was  hidden  by  the  envelope 
in  whichever  direction  the  ship  pointed. 

The  observation  gave  our  latitude  as  67 °  30'.  We 
then  went  down  through  the  clouds  and  found  our- 
selves over  land,  having  passed  over  the  whole  of 
Kotzebue  Bay,  driven  by  a  northerly  gale  of  more 
than  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Heading  west  to  get 
to  the  sea  again  we  heard  the  Nome  wireless,  which, 
together  with  the  identification  of  the  coast  line,  gave 
us  our  exact  position.  At  3:30  on  the  morning  of 
May  14th,  we  rounded  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
tired  but  happy,  brought  our  airship,  coated  with  a 
ton  of  ice,  safely  to  rest  at  the  little  trading  post  of 
Teller,  ninety-one  miles  northwest  of  Nome,  after  a 
journey  of  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  miles,  lasting  seventy-two  hours,  across  the 
Polar  Sea  from  Europe  to  America. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  flight  itself — so  far  as  it 
can  be  written.  No  words  can  describe  the  lure  of 
that  far-flung,  strangely  beautiful  world  of  glitter- 
ing white,  lying  beyond  the  rim  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
over  which  we  flew;  no  words  can  reveal  the  mys- 
tery, the  melancholy,  and  the  charm  of  that  scene  of 
our  greatest  adventure. 

And  so  the  first  transpolar  flight  passes  into  his- 
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tory,  but  the  trail  it  blazed,  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  square  miles  in  area, 
through  the  world's  largest  unexplored  region,  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  a  romantic  epic  of  advanc- 
ing knowledge  in  man's  conquest  of  the  Unknown. 
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Lincoln  Ellsworth  and  Roald  Amundsen 
From  a  photograph  taken  at  Nome,  Alaska,  May  15,  1926 


CHAPTER   XIII 
AMUNDSEN 

"Not  here!  The  white  North  has  thy  bones;  and  thou, 
Heroic  sailor  soul, 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now, 
Toward  no  earthly  pole!' 

WHO  could  have  foretold  what  the  future  held 
in  store  for  Roald  Amundsen  and  for  me  as 
we  stood  together,  publicly,  after  our  return  to 
America,  on  an  occasion  which,  as  fate  ordained, 
was  to  be  the  last? 

The  place  was  Brooklyn,  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  occasion,  Amundsen's  lecture  on  the 
Norge's  flight  across  the  Polar  Sea.  This  expedition 
was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  life  full  of  stirring  adven- 
tures— a  life  that  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in  the 
annals  of  exploration,  for  to  Amundsen  belong  the 
triple  honors  of  being  the  first  to  make  the  North- 
west Passage,  the  first  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  and 
the  first  to  cross  the  Polar  Basin  by  air.  These  are 
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the  peaks  in  his  thirty-two  years  of  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic effort.  It  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  any  one  man  to  have  accomplished  in  one  life- 
time— yet  who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  end  of 
that  great  life  was  so  near  ? 

It  seems  the  irony  of  fate  that  Roald  Amundsen's 
life  work  as  an  explorer  should  have  ended  in  a 
polar  rescue  mission.  But  the  end,  no  doubt,  was  as 
he  himself  would  have  wished  it,  for  Amundsen 
often  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  die  in  action.  All  his 
life  had  been  action — from  the  time,  when,  as  a  lad 
in  Norway,  he  had  shipped  before  the  mast  on  his 
career  of  discovery. 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  him 
and  to  myself  to  have  been  the  first  to  fly  to  the 
North  Pole,  particularly  after  our  month's  sojourn 
on  the  ice  the  year  before,  necessitated  by  a  forced 
landing  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away 
from  it.  However,  to  us,  the  exploration  of  the 
"great  unknown"  beyond  was  always  the  lure.  Peary 
had  been  to  the  Pole,  but  beyond,  perhaps,  lay  new 
land! 

Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd's  ship,  the  Chantier, 
arrived  at  King's  Bay,  Spitzbergen,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  our  dirigible,  the  Norge,  for 
which  we  had  been  waiting.  Even  with  the  Norge 
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in  her  hangar,  in  readiness  to  leave,  we  could  take 
no  chances;  we  were  waiting  for  weather  reports 
from  the  Alaskan  side  because  ahead  of  us  lay  twen- 
ty-one hundred  miles  of  unknown  meteorological 
conditions  and  success  was  so  vital  to  us  that  we 
could  afford  no  race. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  just  before  Byrd 
made  his  flight  to  the  Pole  that  he  first  made  known 
to  us  his  change  of  plans— not  to  establish  a  base  in 
Greenland  from  which  to  search  for  Crocker  Land, 
but  to  fly  straight  to  the  North  Pole  itself. 

When  Nobile  heard  of  this,  he  came  to  Amundsen 
and  said :  "The  Norge  can  be  ready  in  three  days." 

Amundsen  merely  raised  his  hand  in  negation  and 
shook  his  head,  saying :  "No,  no,  Nobile." 

To  show  there  was  no  race,  Amundsen  ordered 
our  carpenter  to  delay  work  on  our  own  equipment 
in  order  to  make  a  hand  sledge  for  Byrd,  should  a 
forced  landing  be  necessitated,  and  I  gave  him  my 
snowshoes  because  he  preferred  them  to  skis. 

I  merely  relate  these  incidents  because  it  has  been 
publicly  stated  that  there  was  a  race  between  the  two 
expeditions  and,  furthermore,  that  our  base  ship,  the 
Heimdal,  refused  to  move  away  from  the  only  dock 
at  King's  Bay  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Chantier, 
thus  delaying  Byrd  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole. 
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All  at  King's  Bay  well  remember  the  winds  with 
which  the  coast  was  beset  during  that  period.  The 
smooth  and  glittering  ice-sheet  from  which  we  took 
off  in  our  airplanes  at  this  same  time  in  the  previous 
year  was  then  a  fast-moving  mass  of  uptilted  ice 
cakes.  When  Byrd  asked  permission  to  tie  up  to  the 
dock  we  hurriedly  called  a  meeting  on  board  the 
Heimdal  and  it  was  decided  that  with  a  damaged 
boiler  we  could  not  move  at  once. 

With  Amundsen  went  the  last  of  my  boyhood 
heroes  .  .  .  Roosevelt,  Peary,  Nansen,  Amundsen. 
The  two  years  of  our  close  intimacy  never  dulled — 
it  only  served  to  enhance — the  hero  worship  in  which 
I  held  him.  With  the  passing  of  this  picturesque  vik- 
ing of  an  old  school,  with  his  steadfast  blue  eyes  and 
strong,  weather-beaten  face,  there  closed,  it  has  al- 
ways semed  to  me,  the  era  of  hardy  adventuring  in 
which  men  strong  as  he  was  strong  fought  single- 
handed  rigors  that  only  recently  we  have  learned  to 
mitigate.  Amundsen's  attainment  of  the  South  Pole 
closed  that  romantic  chapter  in  the  history  of  polar 
exploration  in  which  men  used  ships  and  dogs — and 
in  Scott's  case,  ponies — as  their  sole  means  of  trans- 
port. "Their  place  now/'  he  says  in  his  memoirs, 
"though  forever  glorious,  is  in  the  museum  and  in 
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the  history  books.  Aircraft  has  supplanted  the  dog." 
Strangely  enough,  Amundsen,  himself,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  foresee  the  possibilities  of,  and  partici- 
pate in,  this  new  method  of  discovery  by  air.  But  it 
wasn't  his  game,  he  told  me — he  guessed  he  was  too 
old  to  learn.  He  was  born  of  an  age  when,  out  of  the 
sheer  urge  for  bodily  effort,  men  traveled  forth 
afoot,  if  need  be,  to  explore  the  yet  untrodden. 

Amundsen,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  the  thrill  of 
great  adventure,  found  himself  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  with  nothing  left  to  do,  for  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  old  method  of  "going  exploring"  become  obso- 
lete, and  the  new  way  wasn't  his.  He  had  attained 
all  the  major  geographic  prizes  left  to  the  twentieth 
century,  but  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  No  idealist 
ever  is.  "Whatever  remains  to  man  unknown  in  this 
world  of  ours,"  he  says  in  his  memoirs  in  speaking 
of  the  "good"  of  Polar  exploration,  "is  by  so  much 
a  burden  on  the  spirits  of  all  men  ...  an  unmet 
challenge  of  his  mastery  over  Nature." 

Amundsen's  whole  career  had  been  one  long  up- 
hill struggle  in  the  face  of  terrific  odds — spiritual  as 
well  as  physical.  Lack  of  funds  had  forced  him  to 
rent  a  bake-shop  and  with  his  own  hands  prepare  all 
the  pemmican  used  on  his  South  Pole  expedition.  On 
one  of  his  Arctic  voyages,  he  told  me,  he  had  had  to 
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turn  to  as  cook  for  his  men  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
morale.  His  own  morale  never  slumped.  In  his  phil- 
osophy, daylight  always  succeeded  darkness.  He 
once  illustrated  for  me  this  belief  of  his  by  telling 
me  of  an  instance  that  occurred  on  his  voyage 
through  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Beset  by  storm,  one  day,  the  little  Gjoa  found  her- 
self being  tossed,  like  an  unwilling  leaf  in  the  cur- 
rent, directly  toward  a  huge  rock  that  emerged  from 
the  sea,  but  before  the  full  horror  of  the  situation 
became  apparent  to  those  on  board  the  tiny  ship,  a 
great  wave,  lifting  her  high,  carried  her  over  and 
dropped  her  in  safety  on  the  other  side.  The  paint- 
ing of  this,  which  Amundsen  had  done  on  his  return 
from  that  expedition,  he  gave  to  me  on  my  last  visit 
to  Norway.  It  is  a  treasured  trophy  of  his  unshak- 
able faith. 

What  memories  I  have  of  those  terrible  days  on 
the  ice  in  1925,  days  when  hope  gave  way  to  doubt, 
but  doubt  never  to  despair — largely  because  of 
Amundsen.  Was  not  Spitzbergen  but  eight  hours' 
flight  away  ?  Were  we  not  still  alive  ? 

It  is  indeed  strange  from  what  trivialities  the  hu- 
man heart  draws  food  for  hope.  Often  Riiser-Larsen 
would  pause  in  his  work  to  remind  me  of  that  game 
of  golf  to  which  I  had  challenged  him  on  our  re- 
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turn  to  Norway  (though  neither  of  us  had  ever 
played  golf)  and  of  the  dinner  dance  to  follow  which 
he  was  to  give  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
But  the  days  wore  on.  With  neither  open  water  nor, 
it  seemed  often,  an  ice-cake  of  sufficient  size  from 
which  to  take  off,  we  were  faced,  in  our  weakened 
condition,  with  the  prospect  of  a  march  on  foot  to 
the  Greenland  coast,  four  hundred  miles  away. 

"It  would  be  a  hard  journey,  but  it  can  be  done/' 
was  Amundsen's  laconic,  and  only,  reply  to  our 
questions  of  doubt. 

Both  his  nerves  and  his  courage  were  of  steel — 
his  calm,  glacial.  Years  of  battling  the  eternal  ice 
had  bred  in  him  some  similarity,  something  that 
carried  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  Arctic.  Yet 
underneath  that  cold  reserve  lingered  much  of  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  a  boy.  Only  once  have  I 
seen  him  when  I  thought  this  enthusiasm  and  cour- 
age unequal  to  the  task  about  to  be  imposed  upon 
them — it  was  when  he  trembled  like  a  leaf  as  he 
stood  facing  that  vast,  silent  mass  of  expectant  hu- 
manity that  waited  to  greet  us  on  our  return  from 
the  '25  flight! 

Sitting  one  morning  on  the  after  deck  of  the  coal 
freighter  Skollern  on  our  way  down  from  Spitzber- 
gen  to  Norway,  reveling  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
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that  streamed  down  upon  us,  after  those  twenty-five 
days  of  fog  and  doubt  and  drifting  pack  ice  (how 
far  away  it  seemed!),  Amundsen,  pointing  to  the 
initials  on  the  end  of  my  trunk,  remarked,  "L.  E. 
stands  for  Leif  Ericson!" 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that/'  I  smiled. 

"But  did  you  know  that  the  origin  of  the  name 
Ellsworth  can  be  traced  back  to  Norse  mythology  ?" 
he  queried. 

Amundsen's  knowledge  of  that  supposed  fact  sur- 
prised me. 

He  was  always  surprising  people.  Nothing,  for 
example,  was  more  unexpected  in  a  man  of  his  titan- 
ic achievements  than  his  complete  selflessness  and 
personal  modesty.  At  all  times  he  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  give  the  credit  to  others.  I,  for  one,  shall 
never  forget  the  things  he  said  and  wrote  of  my  par- 
ticipation in  his  expeditions.  * 

*  Publisher's  Notes. — From  My  Life  as  an  Explorer,  by  Roald 
Amundsen,  pp.  136-137 : 

"I  intended  that  the  expedition  (transpolar  flight  of  the  Norge, 
1926)  should  be  primarily  a  Norwegian- American  enterprise.  .  .  . 
Ellsworth's  financial  assistance  had  made  the  flight  of  1925  possible 
and  would  make  the  flight  of  1926  possible.  Ellsworth  and  I  had  been 
congenial  companions  in  danger  and  in  achievement.  I  was  delighted 
to  share  the  national  honors  with  my  beloved  American  friend.  .  .  . 
The  expedition  was  Ellsworth's  and  mine.  It  was  our  idea.  .  .  ." 

From  My  Life  as  an  Explorer,  by  Roald  Amundsen,  pp.  222-223 : 

"Not  least  among  the  pleasant  distinctions  that  have  fallen  to  me  do 
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Of  the  results  of  our  flight  of  1926  Rear  Ad- 
miral Richard  E.  Byrd  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary in  his  book,  Skyward: 

The  epochal  flight  of  the  Norge  across  the  north  polar 
regions  did  much  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  skepticism 
created  by  disasters  among  dirigibles.  ...  It  is  already 
apparent  that  the  flight  has  had  a  profound  and  beneficial 
effect  upon  aviation  in  the  lighter-than-air  field,  but  when 


I  count  my  membership  in  what  is  probably  the  most  exclusive  club  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  Polar  Legion,  originated  on  December  17,  1926, 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  and  myself. 
We  included  in  the  charter  membership,  though  dead,  the  only  other 
two  men  in  history  (Peary  and  Scott)  who  could  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  membership  'which  demands  leadership  of  an  expedition 
which  has  reached  either  the  geographic  North  or  South  Pole.'  The 
Club  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  crowded,  though  possibly  Magellan  may 
have  thought  the  same  thing  about  the  Circumnavigators'  Club,  which 
now  has  a  numerous  membership.  .  .  . 

"Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  opportunity  was 
offered  me  to  realize  another  dream  of  my  life,  to  fly  across  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  from  Europe  to  North  America  by  way  of  the  North 
Pole  ..." 

From  The  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  March  14,  1926,  an  article  by 
Roald  Amundsen:  "Lincoln  Ellsworth  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
to  us  ...  he  is  an  explorer  of  resources,  courage  and  ability.  ..." 

From  a  public  lecture  on  the  1925  expedition  in  the  National  Theatre 
at  Oslo,  Norway,  August  14th,  1925,  before  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Norway,  by  Roald  Amundsen: 

"...  When  Lincoln  Ellsworth  saved  Dietrichson  and  Omdal  from 
drowning  he  saved  the  whole  expedition,  and  I,  therefore,  deeply 
appreciate  the  King's  act  in  conferring  on  Ellsworth,  without  whose 
generosity  the  expedition  would  never  have  taken  place,  the  gold 
medal  for  the  saving  of  life." 
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we  think  that,  plus  that  demonstration  of  the  great  value 
of  aircraft,  those  hardy  pioneers  have  performed  a  tre- 
mendous service  in  exploration,  we  must  conclude  that 
those  men  have  accomplished  one  of  the  great  feats  of  our 
age,  which  will  shine  through  future  ages  as  the  feats  of 
Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Magellan,  and  other  great  navi- 
gators of  the  past  shine  through  our  age  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

THE    POLAR   BASIN    VIA    SUB- 
MARINE  AND    ZEPPELIN 

"  'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  paths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die/' 

VAGUELY,  ever  since  1926,  I  had  been  formu- 
lating plans  for  an  expedition  of  my  own.  In 
fact,  I  vowed  that  I  would  not  go  again  unless  it  was 
as  leader  of  my  own  expedition.  But  Arctic  expedi- 
tions require  more  than  ordinary  forethought  and 
planning  and  no  end  of  money,  so  when  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins  told  me  about  his  plan  for  voyaging  by 
submarine  under  the  polar  ice  I  became  enthusiastic, 
saw  the  possibilities  for  purely  scientific  research  in 
the  field  of  geophysics,  and  offered  my  support.  Wil- 
kins at  this  time,  the  summer  of  1930,  was  visiting 
me  at  my  home  at  Schloss  Lenzburg,  Switzerland. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1931.  through 
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the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  from  which  the 
undersea  craft  was  obtained,  formal  invitations  were 
sent  out  announcing  the  christening  by  Lady  Wil- 
kins,  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  of  the  submarine 
Nautilus,  of  the  Wilkins-Ellsworth  Trans-Arctic 
Submarine  Expedition.  In  planning  and  supporting 
the  scientific  program  I  was  appointed  Director  of 
Scientific  Research. 

Perhaps  the  influencing  factor  that  led  me  to  give 
my  support,  if  the  truth  be  known,  was  the  man 
Wilkins  himself.  His  wonderful  flights  in  the  Ant- 
arctic and  his  epic  flight  across  the  Polar  Basin 
from  Alaska  to  Spitzbergen  in  particular  had  stirred 
my  imagination.  For  sheer  audacity  I  don't  know  its 
equal,  unless  it  be  Nansen's  and  Johansen's  remark- 
able journey  across  the  polar  ice  in  their  effort  to 
reach  the  Pole.  These  pioneers  of  the  Arctic,  men  of 
great  faith,  courage  and  simplicity,  silent  men,  who 
said  little  and  did  much,  were  the  prototype  of  those 
virile  pioneers  of  the  old  American  West.  I  have 
often  told  Wilkins  that  had  he  lived  during  those 
times  undoubtedly  he  would  have  been  a  two-gun 
marshal  taming  some  wild  frontier  cow-town ! 

One  night  Sir  Hubert  dined  with  me.  It  was  near- 
ly twelve  when  we  said  good  night  and  I  apologized 
for  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  At  ten  the  following 
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morning  I  met  him  at  the  office  and  he  remarked  that 
he  had  opened  up  and  started  work  at  3 130  a.m.  On 
his  desk  lay  a  half  emptied  tin  of  pemmican  and  be- 
side it  a  man-sized  hunting  knife.  Afterwards  I 
learned  this  was  a  regular  habit  of  his. 

In  his  paper,  Scientific  Expectations  from  the 
Wilkins-Ellsworth  Trans-Arctic  Submarine  Expedi- 
tion, Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  acting  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  says : 

The  field  promising  most  fruitful  result  is  oceanography 
— a  field  of  investigation  above  all  others  realizing  the 
dreams  of  pioneer  explorers  and  navigators.  Bottom 
configuration  obtained  through  soundings  with  the  echo- 
sounding  machine,  the  sampling  of  water  at  various 
depths  and  the  determinations  of  its  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties,  and  the  determinations  of  velocity  and 
direction  of  currents  in  the  Polar  Basin  must  yield  re- 
sults of  great  theoretical  and  practical  value. 

The  resulting  determination  of  water  and  air  move- 
ments in  the  Arctic,  in  connection  with  like  data  already 
accumulated  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  particularly, 
must  yield  further  interpretation  of  ocean  circulation 
economically  vital.  For  example,  we  may  expect  from  the 
results  obtained  further  understanding  of  the  exchange  of 
water  of  the  Atlantic  and  Polar  Sea  through  the  broad  pas- 
sage between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  This  again  must 
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lead  to  a  further  understanding  of  the  Gulf  Stream  or 
Atlantic  Drift  which  is  responsible  for  the  mild  climate  of 
the  islands  of  Spitzbergen,  though  these  are  between  760 
and  81  °  north  latitude. 

Studies  based  upon  such  researches  have  opened  up 
new  avenues  of  long-range  forecasting. 

Another  oceanographic  task  of  great  scientific  impor- 
tance upon  which  the  under-sea  work  of  the  Expedition 
will  have  bearing  is  that  of  determining  by  soundings 
the  boundaries  of  the  continental  shelf  on  all  sides  of 
the  Arctic  Basin.  Indeed,  in  this  connection,  Nansen  has 
said  that  the  marking  of  the  real  boundaries  or  the 
submarine  coasts  of  the  continental  land  masses  is  of  more 
geographic  and  oceanographic  interest  than  the  tracing 
of  the  coast  of  land  above  the  sea  or  the  discovery  of 
any  new  islands  situated  on  such  a  shelf.  Another  oceano- 
graphic expectation  is  the  determination  of  any  submarine 
ridges  across  the  Arctic  Basin  which  may  have  important 
bearing  on  oceanic  circulation.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  second  in  importance  to  oceanography  is  the 
collection  of  data  in  terrestrial  magnetism.  There  exists 
about  the  Earth  a  field  of  magnetic  forces  of  which  the 
origin  is  still  unknown.  The  distributions  and  variations 
of  this  field  present  characteristics  which  are  related  not 
only  to  the  magnetic  and  electric  phenomena  of  the  Earth 
and  its  atmosphere  but  also  to  solar  and  cosmic  phenom- 
ena. In  the  Arctic,  as  in  the  Antarctic,  the  distribution 
of  this  field  of  magnetic  force  is  unique  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Pole  and  the  changes 
in  the  magnetic  force  of  the  Earth  are  great  in  com- 
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paratively  small  distances.  Thus  far  practically  all  of  the 
region  included  in  the  proposed  cruise  of  the  Nautilus  is 
unexplored  magnetically.  The  information  regarding  the 
compass-direction,  for  example,  in  this  whole  region  is 
based  entirely  upon  theories  developed  early  in  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Gauss  and  Lamont. 
But  as  observations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  also 
indicated,  we  must  expect  variations  from  theoretical 
values  such  as  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  magnetic 
materials  in  the  Earth's  crust.  For  example,  magnetic  de- 
clinations determined  by  Stefansson  during  1915  to  191 7 
at  26  stations  between  latitudes  74  °  and  8o°  north  and 
longitudes  98 °  and  1240  west  showed  differences  in  com- 
pass-direction from  the  values  indicated  on  the  best  avail- 
able magnetic  charts  then  existing  ranging  from  —  340  to 
-f-21  °.  Again,  the  Maud  Expedition  of  Amundsen  in  19 18 
to  1925  shows  that  near  the  New  Siberian  Islands  the 
pointing  of  the  compass-needle  was  20  west  of  north, 
whereas  the  value  given  on  the  latest  chart  at  that  time 
was  io°  east  of  north.  Thus  the  accumulation  of  additional 
reliable  data  in  these  regions  is  exceptionally  important 
to  the  definite  solution  of  unsolved  problems  of  the  action 
of  the  Earth  as  a  magnet.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  are  expectations  as  regards 
the  gravity  determinations.  .  .  .  The  exact  determina- 
tions of  gravity  in  the  Arctic  Basin  will  permit  further 
development  of  the  study  of  the  figure  of  the  Earth  and 
of  its  dimensions  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Earth's 
crust. 

The  geology  and  study  of  the  Earth's  crust  should  be 
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further  advanced  through  the  examination  of  such  bottom- 
samples  as  may  be  obtained  by  the  Nautilus  and,  indirectly, 
through  the  determinations  of  gravity  and  of  magnetism. 

On  June  3rd,  after  many  delays,  the  Nautilus 
put  out  from  New  London  on  her  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  en  route  to  the  Arctic.  The  remainder  of 
her  journey  is  history. 

The  summer  wore  on.  It  was  the  first  week  in 
July  and  I  found  myself  in  New  York  with  nothing 
to  do  except  rail  at  the  heat,  the  noise  and  the  gen- 
eral oppressiveness  of  a  great  city.  I  was  restless  and 
longed  for  the  rush  of  swift  rivers  to  carry  me — 
I  didn't  care  much  where — only  away  from  here  to 
where  the  wind  blows  free  and  shadows  trail  at  sun- 
set. 

Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the  following  mes- 
sage— a  cablegram  from  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener  to  Mr. 
Von  Meister,  the  Graf  Zeppelin  representative  in 
America,  which  read: 

Please  tell  Dr.  Bowman  that  Ellsworth  is  desired  by 
me  as  Arctic  expert  for  navigation  and  that  he  will  have 
the  right  immediately  to  communicate  by  radio  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society  geographical  discoveries 
made. 

Signed — Eckener. 
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A  week  later  I  was  on  my  way  to  Germany  and  on 
the  morning  of  July  28th,  just  eighteen  days 
after  leaving  New  York,  I  gazed  down  from 
the  gondola  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  upon  the  un- 
mapped peaks  of  Nicholas  II  Land,  piercing  the  fog 
that  enveloped  them. 

To  those  of  us  first  privileged  to  gaze  upon  un- 
known land  there  comes  a  sense  of  unreality  difficult 
to  overcome.  These  dream  peaks,  serenely  aloof  in 
their  Arctic  solitude  and  indescribably  beautiful  in 
their  setting  of  simple  austerity,  seemed  drifting  in 
a  magic  sea. 

Indeed,  our  whole  voyage  seemed  magical — this 
eight-thousand-mile  (8,142^  mile)  Arctic  flight  of 
the  Graf  Zeppelin  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  hours 
and  twenty-six  minutes  from  Friedrichshafen  and 
return.  It  was  a  unique  piece  of  aerial  exploration, 
which  made  outstanding  scientific  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Polar  regions.  These  consisted 
of  meteorological  observations  with  free  balloon  as- 
cents for  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  upper  at- 
mosphere by  means  of  radio  contact,  magnetic  obser- 
vations for  variation  of  the  compass  over  the  regions 
traversed,  and  the  aerial  camera  mapping  of  new 
lands. 
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Stripped  of  much  of  her  traditional  finery  for 
the  task  in  hand  the  great  Zeppelin  rose  from  her 
hangar  at  8:50  on  the  morning  of  July  24th  1931, 
with  a  crew  of  thirty  and  sixteen  scientists,  en  route 
to  Leningrad,  Russia,  the  starting  point  of  the  real 
voyage. 

After  leaving  Berlin,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night,  five  hours  saw  us  over  Gotland,  Sweden,  and 
five  more  over  Reval.  We  crossed  the  Finnish  Gulf 
ten  minutes  later  and  in  another  fifteen  were  look- 
ing down  upon  the  beautiful  city  of  Helsingfors. 
With  its  environs  dotting  the  fjords  and  skerries 
that  lend  such  charm  to  this  northern  land,  there  is 
small  wonder  that  its  sun-bathing  inhabitants,  whom 
we  could  see  on  the  rocks  beneath,  are  healthy  and 
happy. 

At  Hamburg  two  hours  later  we  crossed  into  Rus- 
sia. As  ours  was  the  first  airship  ever  to  come  to 
Leningrad,  animals  in  general  stampeded  as  the 
great  bird  with  its  droning  motors  hove  in  sight! 
Three  times  I  remember  seeing  the  runaway  teams  of 
wagons,  loaded  with  hay,  dashing  pell-mell  across 
the  prairie.  A  still  stranger  sight  was  that  of  the 
fleeing  inhabitants  of  a  small  hamlet,  who  took  re- 
fuge in  their  houses.  This  was  north  of  Leningrad. 

Thirty  minutes   after   passing  the   frontier   we 
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picked  up  an  escort  of  Soviet  planes,  and  at  5  :io  we 
were  circling  the  Russian  capital,  having  covered 
the  thirteen  hundred  kilometers  between  Berlin  and 
Leningrad  in  just  thirteen  hours  and  ten  minutes. 

I  had  long  wanted  to  visit  the  brilliant  capitol  of 
the  Tsars  so  vividly  described  to  me  by  my  father 
following  his  visit  there  in  1891  to  negotiate  the  loan 
of  Russia's  finest  works  of  art  for  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago.  But  alas !  Its  brilliance  was  but  a  mem- 
ory of  the  past. 

The  city  fascinated  me.  Its  setting,  its  severity 
of  architectural  design,  striking  in  simplicity,  and 
its  somber  color,  relieved  only  by  the  gilded  domes 
of  its  many  churches,  fitted  perfectly  into  its  north- 
ern environment.  There  was  no  clash  of  harmony 
with  the  great  forests,  the  vast  network  of  water- 
ways and  the  sweeping  prairies  that  met  the  hori- 
zon on  all  sides.  That  is  Russia  as  I  remember  it. 
Its  vastness  appalled  me.  It  was  not  what  I  saw,  but 
rather  what  I  did  not  see,  yet  felt  was  there — its 
potentialities — that  impressed  me. 

Upon  a  clearing  of  the  flying  field,  surrounded  by 
a  vast  multitude,  between  two  long  lines  of  khaki- 
clad  soldiers  drawn  up  at  attention,  we  came  to  rest. 
A  band  was  playing  a  Soviet  march,  and  we  stepped 
out  to  be  welcomed  by  Leningrad's  foremost.  Just 
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who  they  were  I  was  never  able  to  learn,  but  they 
circled  about  Dr.  Eckener,  who  was  compelled  to 
listen  to  four  speeches  in  Russian,  each  one  followed 
by  an  interpreter's  translation  into  German  and  a 
short  burst  of  music,  by  way  of  emphasis  upon  their 
importance,  I  suppose.  Finally  this  monotony  ended 
and  we  were  all  led  off  to  the  hangar  at  the  end  of 
the  field,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  was  served,  com- 
mencing with  great  pyramids  of  fresh  caviar,  with 
vodka  to  wash  it  down. 

Three  of  us,  intent  upon  seeing  Leningrad,  in- 
duced two  officers  to  drive  us  the  three  miles  into 
town,  for  there  are  no  taxis.  Away  we  went  through 
clouds  of  dust  with  men  and  women  scrambling  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  We  were  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  shunned  all  reference  to  the 
Tsarist  regime.  Pointing  to  the  gloomy  fortress  on 
an  island  in  the  Neva,  one  of  us  asked:  "St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul?"  One  of  them  replied  by  pointing  to  a 
bridge  ahead. 

"Look,  a  new  bridge,  built  last  year.  Isn't  it  won- 
derful ?" 

Pointing  to  that  once  familiar  structure  on  the 
Neva  Prospect,  I  questioned,  "The  Winter  Palace?" 

"Museum,"  came  the  curt  reply. 

We  partook  of  a  very  good  dinner  on  the  roof  of 
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the  Europa  Hotel,  a  once  famous  hostelry.  The  dim- 
ly lit  corridors,  the  badly  frayed  carpets  and  the 
dusty  and  neglected  furniture  were  reminiscent  of 
one-time  luxury.  A  beggar  followed  us  up  the  eleva- 
tor, but  upon  reaching  the  roof,  his  curiosity  satis- 
fied, he  returned  without  getting  out.  Of  course  we 
were  in  our  rough  Arctic  flying  clothes,  with  enor- 
mously baggy  trousers  knotted  at  the  bottom.  With 
our  hair  standing  on  end  and  our  not  too  clean  faces, 
we  must  have  looked  rather  wild. 

After  dinner  we  descended  to  the  main  dining 
salon  for  coffee  and  cigars,  and  watched  the  dan- 
cers. The  Doctor,  besides  looking  like  a  whirling 
Dervish  anyway,  carried  under  his  arm  a  huge  loaf 
of  coarse  black  bread  which  we  brought  down  with 
us  from  the  roof.  No  one,  however,  took  the  least 
notice  of  us  as  we  seated  ourselves.  No  one  was  in 
evening  dress  and  the  dancers  were  without  anima- 
tion and  listless,  as  was  the  music.  One  of  my  com- 
rades seemed  quite  impressed  with  the  sad-eyed 
flower-girl  who  without  success  vended  from  table 
to  table  a  huge  bunch  of  roses.  We  paid  for  our  cof- 
fee and  cigars  in  German  money,  but  the  waiter 
never  returned  with  the  change. 

I  am  certain  we  would  never  have  got  back  to  the 
airship  had  not  Captain  Lehmann  driven  up  in  an 
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automobile  put  at  his  disposal  while  we  were  squab- 
bling with  a  hack-driver  in  the  dimly  lighted  street  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  He  was  requesting  the  price  of 
a  vodka  while  we  delayed  to  get  some  money. 

The  night  streets  echoed  to  the  clanking  of  pass- 
ing cavalry  as  we  drove  back  to  the  field.  Twice  we 
were  stopped  by  sentries  before  reaching  the  air- 
ship. We  had  no  passports  or  papers  with  us,  only 
the  importance  of  our  chauffeur  and  automobile  got 
us  through.  It  seemed  like  war-time  and  Leningrad 
an  armed  camp. 

Can  anyone  want  peace  and  live  happily  this  way  ? 
I  asked  myself  this  question. 

An  Unofficial  Log  of  the  Voyage — Ellsworth's 

Diary 

July  26th;  eight  a.m.  We  are  late  in  leaving  Lenin- 
grad due  to  bad  meteorological  conditions  ahead,  a 
low  pressure  to  the  east  of  Nova  Zembla  (Novaya 
Zemlya)  where  we  are  headed.  Carrying  six  tons  of 
petrol  and  three  and  a  half  tons  of  water  ballast. 

One  p.m.  We  are  above  one  huge  muskeg  swamp. 
On  the  far  northwestern  horizon  a  strip  of  open 
water  appears.  It  is  the  White  Sea  and  Archangel, 
the  biggest  lumber  yard  in  the  world.  Although 
boasting  a  population  of  10,000  it  is  not  the  city  it- 
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self  that  one  remembers  afterward,  but  rather  the 
vast  piles  of  newly  cut  lumber.  Lumber  hides  the 
dwellings  and  logs  choke  the  waterways.  Perhaps 
the  reason  for  the  silence  of  the  Archangel  radio 
station  was  because  everyone  was  so  busy  with  lum- 
ber that  there  wasn't  time  to  reply.  In  1930  the  ship- 
ment of  pulp-wood  alone  from  this  center  was  four 
million  cubic  meters. 

An  hour  after  passing  Archangel  we  began  to 
notice  a  decided  change  in  temperature.  Only  natu- 
ral, some  one  remarked,  because  in  two  more  hours 
we  would  be  crossing  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  were 
over  the  Insjez  lighthouse  at  5 145,  the  local  time  of 
which  was  9:30  p.m.,  with  the  sun  still  20  above  the 
horizon.  There  is  a  convenience  in  keeping  the  watch 
on  Greenwich  time,  as  I  do,  because  the  time  changes 
so  rapidly,  due  to  our  speed,  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
keeping  track  of  it.  An  hour  later  we  crossed  the 
"Circle"  with  a  temperature  of  +  8.5°C.  On  Franz 
Josef  Land,  toward  which  we  are  now  headed  be- 
cause of  the  low  pressure  around  Nova  Zembla 
(Novaya  Zemlya),  the  temperature  is  +  2°C. 

Midnight,  and  too  light  to  sleep.  One  stays  up  in 
these  northern  climes  until  loss  of  sleep  literally 
drives  one  to  bed. 
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July  27th.  After  passing  northeast  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla  (Novaya  Zemlya)  in  a  heavy  fog  I  went  to  bed 
in  my  heavy  reindeer  sleeping-bag  for  the  first  time, 
and  found  it  none  too  warm.  At  6 130  the  temperature 
had  dropped  to  +  4.5°C.  At  9  o'clock,  in  latitude 
74°4o'  north,  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Nova 
Zembla  ( Novaya  Zemlya), a  few  drift  logs  were  to  be 
seen  and  small  birds  skimmed  over  the  waves.  We 
drifted  in  and  out  of  intermittent  fog  banks,  none  of 
which  was  heavy  nor  higher  than  our  flying  altitude 
of  200  meters. 

No  ice  yet.  A  wireless  from  the  Russian  ice-break- 
er Maligin  at  Hooker  Island,  one  of  the  Franz  Josef 
group,  reported  the  first  ice  at  lat.  78°N.,  which 
meant  20  or  120  miles  S.W.  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 
At  2.45  p.m.  the  temperature  dropped  to  +  2.5°C. 
We  were  over  the  first  ice,  loose,  isolated  patches  that 
gradually  merged  into  loose  fields  as  we  went  north. 
None  was  heavy  nor  older  than  last  winter,  I  should 
say.  None  of  the  ice  met  during  the  whole  voyage 
appeared  older  than  this.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  ex- 
pected to  see  great,  heavy,  rolling  cakes,  similar  to 
the  fringe-ice  surrounding  the  polar  pack  that  we 
encountered  in  both  1925  and  1926,  fifty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Spitzbergen.  The  ice  on  this  voyage  in  no 
way  resembled  that  heavy  fringe-ice.  It  is  not  dif- 
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ficult,  even  from  the  ice,  having  once  seen  the  two 
kinds,  to  distinguish  them.  I  emphasize  this  point 
because  of  the  discussion  we  had  on  the  Graf  as  to 
whether  we  were  looking  down  upon  old  or  young 
ice. 

At  4  p.m.,  85  kilometers  away,  we  sighted  Franz 
Josef  Land.  There  are  about  1 50  islands  in  the  Franz 
Josef  group,  70  per  cent  ice-covered.  We  found  the 
coast  line  remarkably  free  from  ice,  due  no  doubt 
to  northerly  winds.  At  our  altitude  of  150  meters  the 
temperature  was  +  5.2°C.  Black  and  forbidding 
Cape  Flora  rose  ahead  of  us,  yet  a  spot  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  travel,  for  it  was 
here  that  Nansen  and  Johansen  landed  after  three 
years  of  Arctic  solitude — after  a  journey  afoot 
across  an  infinite  waste  of  drifting  ice  fields  in  quest 
of  the  North  Pole.  Here  they  found  succor  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition,  who  happened  to  be  wintering  at  Cape 
Flora.  The  acme  of  desolation,  yet  to  these  two 
lonely  wayfarers  this  bleak  and  forbidding  spot 
must  have  seemed  like  heaven  itself. 

In  open  water  among  the  ice  floes  off  Hooker  Is- 
land we  alighted  and  remained  thirty  minutes  to  de- 
liver mail  to  the  Russian  ice-breaker  Maligin,  an- 
chored in  front  of  the  meteorological  station  which 
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Russia  maintains  there.  Nobile,  a  passenger  on  that 
vessel,  came  over  to  greet  us  in  a  row-boat.  We 
shook  hands  in  our  first  meeting  since  the  Norge 
expedition  of  1926.  I  was  astonished  to  see  how 
visibly  he  had  aged  since  then.  He  had  experienced 
much  in  the  intervening  years,  and  I  felt  sympathy 
for  him.  As  he  stood  unsteadily  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  waving  good-by  while  they  pulled  back  to  the 
Maligin,  the  scene  held  a  touch  of  pathos  that  I  can 
never  forget. 

Rising  one  thousand  meters  to  photograph  the 
topography  beneath.  .  .  .  Appears  noteworthy,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  heavy  glaciation  that  the  land  has 
undergone.  The  black  basaltic  coast  line  rises  per- 
haps 80  meters  high  to  a  seemingly  flat  plain,  for 
the  most  part,  intermittently  bare  and  glacier 
covered.  Most  interesting  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  glaciers  "calve"  by  crevassing  on  top,  then  crum- 
ble down  into  the  sea.  In  the  slopes,  where  bare,  ap- 
peared much  iron  stain. 

At  6:45  p.m.,  as  we  were  finishing  our  mapping, 
I  radioed  the  following  message  to  the  American 
Geographical  Society  in  New  York: 

Met  first  ice  in  loose  fields  120  miles  south  of  British 
Channel.  Stop.  Now  circling  Alexander  Island.  Present 
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chart  not  correct.  Stop.  Albert  Edward  Island  and  Harms- 
worth  Island  do  not  exist. 

(Signed)  Ellsworth. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  our  highest  balloon 
ascent  was  above  Franz  Josef  Land.  At  11,000 
meters  the  temperature  registered  -6^°C.  That  was 
at  3 150  a.m.,  July  28th. 

It  was  weird  how,  sometimes  a  day  after  letting 
loose  one  of  these  free  balloons,  we  would  still  be 
getting  radio  reports  from  it. 

Our  next  objective :  Nicholas  II  Land. 

July  28th — Ever  since  3:30  a.m.  we  have  been 
sailing  over  a  sea  of  fog.  Luckily  we  have  to  fly  at 
an  altitude  of  only  450  meters  to  keep  above  it.  No 
one  sleeps  because  of  the  expectancy  of  what  may  be 
ahead.  Such  is  always  the  charm  of  the  unseen.  Any- 
way, we  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Schmidt  Island,  the 
northernmost  point  of  Nicholas  II  Land  and  the  only 
definite  determination  ever  made  regarding  its  loca- 
tion, latitude  8o°  16'  N.,  longitude  95 °  38'  E.  What 
with  coffee  and  watching,  the  time  drags  on  to  5 130 
when  to  our  west,  on  the  horizon,  appears  a  long 
black  streak.  Maybe  it  is  land,  so  we  head  for  it,  and 
sure  enough — Nicholas  II  Land  ahead !  Fifteen  min- 
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utes  later  we  rise  to  1500  meters  to  get  above  the 
wind  and  photograph. 

It  is  in  truth  an  ice-locked  land.  Real  pack  ice, 
showing  slight  movement,  with  no  pressure  ridges 
or  open  leads,  surrounds  this  elusive  land  which  rises 
abruptly  out  of  the  polar  ice  to  produce  a  scene  of 
amazing  beauty,  "serene  in  its  solitude  though  no 
human  eye  sees  nor  human  tongue  speaks  its  loveli- 
ness." 

The  scene  is  far  more  rugged  than  that  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  which  has  received  more  heavy  glacia- 
tion. 

Along  the  west  coast,  our  first  approach  to  this 
land,  there  juts  out  into  the  sea  an  enormously  wide 
and  long,  black,  flat,  snow-free  coastal  plain. 

As  I  have  many  times  said,  there  is  a  lure  about 
the  unknown.  Perhaps  because  of  that  fact  the  scene 
below  was  the  more  enchanting.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, as  we  crossed  inland  above  vaporous  streamers 
of  floating  mist  and  looked  down  upon  great,  open, 
far-flung  plains  patched  with  colors  that  suggested 
mosses  and  lichens ;  as  we  caught  the  glint  of  crys- 
tal clear  waters  deep  in  gorges  that  cut  through 
them,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything  more 
beautiful. 
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The  scene  changed  and  we  gazed  upon  views  more 
wintry — snow  peaks  and  great  glaciers  beneath.  One 
in  particular  I  remember,  a  typically  Swiss  "hang- 
ing glacier." 

During  our  flight  across  to  map  the  east  coast 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  most  peculiar 
cloud  any  of  us  had  ever  seen — a  small  Zeppelin- 
shaped  cirrus  type  of  a  deep  brownish-red  color. 

It  was  seven  degrees  above  freezing — perhaps  the 
reason  for  the  intermittent  fog  that  occasionally 
obscured  our  view.  Finally  it  drifted  in  to  remain,  so 
we  headed  back  for  the  S.E.  point  of  Nicholas  II 
Land  and  set  our  course  for  Cape  Chilyuskin. 

Although  we  had  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  size 
of  Nicholas  II  Land,  I  dispatched  the  following  mes- 
sage to  New  York: 

Surveyed  southwest  coast  of  Nicholas  II  Land  this 
morning  and  find  that  Schokalski  Channel  divides  this  ice- 
locked  land  into  two  huge  islands. 

(Signed)  Ellsworth. 

It  took  us  one  hour  to  cross  the  strait  separating 
Nicholas  II  Land  from  the  Russian  mainland.  Be- 
cause of  fog  we  were  unable  to  observe  ice  conditions 
in  the  strait.  The  fog — heavy  rolling  banks — was  the 
first  of  this  kind  we  had  encountered  on  the  trip.  Our 
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radio  had  remained  silent  ever  since  leaving  Hooker 
Island.  The  reason  I  do  not  know. 

At  10:20  p.m.  we  were  over  Dixon,  the  Russian 
meteorological  station  off  the  Taimyr  Peninsula, 
where  we  dropped  mail  and  several  sacks  of  pota- 
toes. 

The  Taimyr  Peninsula  impressed  me  almost  more 
than  anything  I  had  seen  during  the  whole  voyage, 
perhaps  because  I  could  understand  the  feelings  of 
Sultana,  an  old  native  from  the  barren  lands  of 
northern  Canada,  who  after  the  priest  had  described 
to  him  the  wonders  of  heaven,  replied — "Father, 
you  have  told  me  what  heaven  is  like,  but  tell  me  now, 
is  it  still  more  beautiful  than  the  land  of  the  musk  ox 
in  summer,  when  the  mist  hangs  over  the  lakes  and 
the  cry  of  the  loon  sounds  from  afar?  If  it  is,  then 
I  shall  be  happy  and  content  to  live  there  till  I  am 
very  old.  .  .  ." 

There  is  but  a  single  record  of  a  white  man's  ever 
having  crossed  this  immense,  treeless,  wind-swept 
barren.  It  was  a  Russian  trapper  who  did  it  in  win- 
ter. I  regret  that  I  have  no  details  of  his  wonderful 
journey.  I  never  before  saw  so  much  wild  life  as 
during  the  crossing  of  this  tundra  land — hundreds 
of  wild  reindeer,  or  caribou,  perhaps  startled  by  hu- 
man beings  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  I  counted 
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several  herds  numbering  not  less  than  one  hundred 
head  in  each. 

We  completed  the  mapping  of  Lake  Taimyr  at 
midnight,  local  time,  with  the  sun  26 °  above  the 
horizon.  Ours  was  the  first  survey  of  this  huge 
body  of  water.  The  temperature  was  +  5°C.  at  our 
altitude  of  11 50  meters. 

The  following  morning  at  2 130,  July  20th,  we  were 
over  the  east  end  of  Nova  Zembla  (Novaya  Zemlya) . 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful 
island,  which  seems  much  more  rugged  and  pictur- 
esque than  that  of  either  Franz  Josef  Land  or  Nicho- 
las II  Land,  perhaps  because  it  is  better  known. 

The  mountains  rise  to  1800  meters  and  we  found 
the  east  coast  much  more  ice-and-snow-covered  than 
the  west.  The  glacier  ice  was  much  more  crevassed 
than  that  of  Nicholas  II  Land.  Like  Nicholas  II 
Land  it  is  divided  by  a  channel  into  two  islands.  We 
followed  the  channel  through  and  viewed  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery  I  have  ever 
seen.  These  mountains  are  the  continuation  of  the 
Ural  range.  They  are  composed  of  limestone  slates 
and  shales,  greatly  disturbed,  showing  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  anticlinal  and  sinclinal  folds.  To  cross 
Nova  Zembla  (Novaya  Zemlya),  which  is  60  miles 
wide,  on  skis,  would  require  about  the  same  length 
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of  time  that  the  Graf  Zeppelin  has  taken  to  make  her 
reconnaissance  of  the  Arctic. 

Our  mapping  finished,  we  reached  Leningrad  at 
3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  July  30th.  I  was  awakened 
and  from  my  cabin  window  looked  down  upon  the 
Winter  Palace  directly  underneath.  We  did  not  stop 
although  a  cordon  of  soldiers  was  waiting  upon  the 
landing  field  to  receive  us,  but  headed  directly  for 
Berlin  and  Friedrichshafen.  An  hour  out  of  Berlin 
the  weather  set  in  thick.  Lucky  Graf  Zeppelin! 

We  landed  in  Berlin  to  receive  the  greeting  of  the 
populace,  having  been  in  the  air  continuously  for  105 
hours.  We  reached  Friedrichshafen  at  4  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  31st. 

8,1423^  miles  in  136  hours  and  26  minutes!  It 
seems  preposterous  when  one  gives  it  a  thought.  The 
old  explorers,  who  "did  it  on  foot,"  must  have  given 
some  thought  to  the  airway,  as  they  gazed  up  from 
the  pressure  ridges  and  open  leads  that  harassed 
them  upon  all  sides,  to  the  freedom  of  the  blue  above. 
With  their  weary  minds  and  sore  bodies — for  our 
average  speed  per  hour  about  equaled  their  weekly 
marches — the  thought  must  have  been  a  tantalizing 
one.  But  modern  progress  moves  so  swiftly  that  fact 
often  transcends  fancy.  In  the  kaleidoscope  of  swif t- 
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ly  moving  scenes  the  highlights  of  our  voyage  seem 
like  flashes  upon  a  movie  screen,  so  quickly  was  one 
impression  replaced  by  the  next. 

Was  it  a  reality  or  only  a  dream?  I  shall  always 
wonder ! 
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Norway  was  the  first  to  honor  Lincoln  Ellsworth.  The 
gold  medal  for  life  saving,  the  highest  and  rarest  award 
within  the  power  of  Norway  to  bestow,  was  given  to 
Lincoln  Ellsworth  in  1925  by  the  Norwegian  Storting. 

Amundsen  made  his  first  public  lecture  on  the  1925 
polar  flying  expedition  in  the  National  Theater  at  Oslo, 
August  14,  1925.  Among  those  present  were  the  King,  the 
Queen,  Prince  Olav,  and  the  American  Minister  to  Nor- 
way, Mr.  Laurits  Swenson.  Amundsen  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  his  American  companion,  Ellsworth,  "without 
whose  generosity  the  expedition  would  never  have  taken 
place,"  and  emphasized  that  when  he  saved  Dietrichson  and 
Omdal  from  drowning  he  saved  the  whole  expedition,  and 
he  therefore  deeply  appreciated  the  King's  act  in  conferring 
on  Ellsworth  the  gold  medal  for  the  saving  of  life. 

In  My  Life  As  An  Explorer  Amundsen  said:  "I  in- 
tended that  the  expedition  should  be  primarily  a  Nor- 
wegian-American enterprise  .  .  .  Ellsworth's  financial  as- 
sistance had  made  the  flight  of  1925  possible  and  would 
make  the  flight  of  1926  possible.  Ellsworth  and  I  had  been 
congenial  companions  in  danger  and  in  achievement.  I 
was  delighted  to  share  the  national  honors  with  my  beloved 
American  friend.  .  .  .  The  expedition  was  Ellsworth's 
and  mine.  ...  It  was  our  idea.  .  .  ." 
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Also  in  the  same  volume :  "Through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  opportunity  was  offered  me  to  realize 
another  dream  of  my  life,  to  fly  across  the  Arctic  Ocean 
from  Europe  to  North  America  by  way  of  the  North 
Pole.  .  .  ." 

In  The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  March  14th,  1926, 
Roald  Amundsen  wrote :  "Lincoln  Ellsworth  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  to  us  .  .  .he  is  an  explorer  of  resources, 
courage  and  ability.  ..." 

Lincoln  Ellsworth  was  created  Commander,  First  Class, 
Order  of  St.  Olav,  by  the  King  of  Norway,  July  5,  1925. 

Norway  again  honored  him  on  January  15,  1927,  when 
she  conferred  the  "Grand  Cross"  with  star,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Olav.  This  is  a  distinction  rarely  bestowed  upon  a 
private  individual  and  is  held  by  only  four  other  Ameri- 
cans. It  carries  at  the  Norwegian  court  precedence  in  rank 
equal  to  that  of  major-general,  being  one  of  the  few 
decorations  of  court  ranking. 

By  action  of  the  Norwegian  government  a  mountain  in 
Spitzbergen  was  named  "Mount  Ellsworth' '  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  services. 

The  Norwegian  Aero  Club  commemorated  the  1925 
flight  by  issuing  gold  medals  to  the  six  men  who  partici- 
pated. 

A  Norwegian  ocean-going  motor  ship  of  5,500  tons 
bears  his  name.  On  April  28,  1927,  Mr.  T.  Dannevig 
launched  the  vessel  on  her  trial  trip  to  Gothenburg,  con- 
cerning which  event  Hj.  Riiser-Larsen  wrote  from  Oslo  as 
follows : 
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My  dear  Ellsworth  : 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  be  your  representative  at 
the  launching  of  Lincoln  Ellsworth.  The  ship  was 
christened  by  Mrs,  Dannevig,  who  broke  the  bottle  on 
the  ship's  bow,  saying :  "Lincoln  Ellsworth  is  your  name. 
I  wish  you  much  sunshine  between  the  squalls."  The 
boat  then  took  the  water  very  nicely. 

The  Royal  Italian  Geographical  Society  gave  its  recog- 
nition on  June  17,  1926,  when  it  awarded  him  the  great 
King  Humbert  Gold  Medal. 

The  Seventieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  awarded 
Lincoln  Ellsworth  a  special  gold  medal,  May  29,  1928. 
The  medal  was  presented  by  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
January  16,  1931. 

On  June  21,  1927,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society  awarded  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  crossing  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

On  December  17,  1926,  Amundsen,  Byrd  and  Ellsworth 
organized  the  Polar  Legion,  concerning  which  Roald 
Amundsen  is  quoted  from  My  Life  as  An  Explorer,  page 
222: 

"Not  least  among  the  pleasant  distinctions  that  have 
fallen  to  me  do  I  count  my  membership  in  what  is  probably 
the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  world.  This  is  the  Polar 
Legion,  originated  on  December  17,  1926,  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
Ellsworth,  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  and  myself.  We 
included  in  the  charter  membership  the  only  other  two  men 
in  history,  though  dead,  who  could  qualify  under  the  terms 
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of  membership  which  demands  leadership  of  an  expedition 
which  has  reached  either  the  geographic  North  or  South 
Pole.  The  Club  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  crowded — though 
possibly  Magellan  may  have  thought  the  same  thing  about 
the  Circumnavigators'  Club,  which  now  has  a  numerous 
membership." 

Lincoln  Ellsworth  is  an  "Associate  Member''  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  (Associate  mem- 
bership, according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  signifies 
that  the  holder  is  a  professional  engineer  and  has  had  two 
years'  responsible  charge  of  work.) 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  scientific  service  to  the 
Museum,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
elected  Lincoln  Ellsworth  an  honorary  fellow,  November 
9,  1925,  and  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  that  institution, 
May  2,  1927. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  Western  Reserve  Academy,  Hudson, 
Ohio ;  honorary  member  of  the  Explorers'  Club ;  honorary 
member,  Aero  Club  of  Norway;  the  seventh  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  an  honorary 
Scout  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

He  was  co-author  with  Amundsen,  in  1925,  of  Our 
Polar  Flight,  and  in  1926,  of  First  Crossing  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  His  personal  narrative,  "At  the  North  Pole,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Yale  Review,  July,  1927,  and  later  included  in 
the  1927  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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